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banning gf all nuclear testqgj 
and condémmed the, Sovt 
test series a 
fallout. - 


testing. 


of Pres. Kennedy’s appeal for ‘unconditional 
agin thie atmosphere 
et Union for its new 
ed threat of radioactive 


The federation’s position was set forth by 
Pres. George Meany in a cable to the General 
Council of Trade Unions of Japan—Sohyo— 
which had urged the AFL-CIO to protest the 
American government’s position on nuclear 


Meany replied to Sohyo in a cable declaring: 
“Long-standing AFL-CIO policy has been 
' for stopping all nuclear tests conditional upon 
international verification. We now support 


Meany Raps Soviet Bomb Tests, 
Backs Kennedy Proposal for Ban 


The AFL-CIO has Voiced’ its Sibag vopporeMeres, Kennedy's appeal to the Soviet Union 
for unconditional banning of all tests in 
atmosphere which lead to nuclear fallout. 
AFL-CIO strongly condemns Soviet Union 
for having initiated recommencement of nu- 
clear testing. We call upon Japanese trade 
unions to condemn unreservedly Soviet an- 
nounced intention to continue tests.” 


The Sohye-cable to Meany, signed by Pres. 
Kaoru Ota, déalt with the U.S. announcement 
on resumption of tests and did not mention 
the Soviet Union’s unilateral ending of an in- 
formal three-year moratorium of nuclear testing 
to resume an intensive series of atmospheric 
tests that is sharply increasing worldwide radio- 


active fallout. 
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Treasurer Heads Campaign: 55 


CofC Opens Drive 
To Ban Union Shop 


By David L. Perlman 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce has launched an open drive to 
outlaw the union shop “wherever and in whatever form it may exist.” 
Spearheading the business group’s campaign for so-called “right- 
work” laws will be a new, blue-ribbon Special Committee for 
Voluntary Unionism, headed by CofC Treas. Wofford B. Camp, head 


ofa big California corporation farm¢ 
enterprise. 

A number of committee mem- 
bers have previously been identified 
With the National Right-to-Work 
Committee, which up to now, in 


Sea Strike Ban Ends, 
2 Unions Seek Pacts 


New contracts with higher 
Wages and improved working 
conditions for members of sea 
tnions, with employer recog- 
Rition of the unions’ right to 
Organize the crews of “run- 
away flag” vessels, had been 
Signed by most maritime 
trades as this issue of the 
AFL-CIO News went to press. 

The Sept. 21 expiration of 
am 80-day Taft-Hartley in- 
junction found two organiza- 
tions still seeking to reach 
Sgreement—the Masters 
Mates & Pilots for 2,300 
members on the Pacific Coast, 
and the Seafarers for crews 
of 13 Alcoa Steamship Co. 
Vessels. ; 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg announced the appoint- 
ment of a review board to 
conduct hearings on the for- 
tign flags issue: Under Sec. 
of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, 
Under Sec. of Commerce Ed- 
ward Gudeman, and Donald 
Strauss, New York City labor 
arbitrator. 


public at least, has been the major 
agency for the big business drive to 
obtain state laws to prohibit the 
union shop. 

The chamber said its special 
committee will offer help to “in- 
dividuals and groups who desire 
‘right-to-work’ Jaws in_ their 
states.” It announced that the 
unit will also combat efforts to 
repeal the. Taft-Hartley Act’s 
Sec. 14B, the provision which al- 
lows states to bar unions and 
management from _ negotiating 
union shop agreements, 


The National Council for Indus- 
trial Peace, citizens’ group oppos- 
ing “work” laws, labeled the move 
“an attempt to bolster the faltering 
attack by the National Right-to- 
Work Committee on the labor- 
management policies of the United 
States.” 

John M. Redding, director of the 
industrial peace council, charged 
that establishment of the CofC 
committee represented “an effort to 
channel increased funds into this 
anti-collective bargaining | drive” 
and was “evidence of mounting dis- 
satisfaction of ultra-rightists” with 
the failure of state “right-to-work” 
drives in recent years. 


New Front for CofC 
Redding said the chamber “has 
long used the National Right-to- 
Work Committee as its front” in 
the anti-union shop campaign. In 
recent years, he pointed out, this 

(Continued on Page 11) 


NERB Club 
Studied for 
‘Bad’ Firms 


By Willard Shelton ~,. 


The National. Labor Relations 
Board is giving ,“serious study”. to 
proposals for stringent court action 
to halt “illegal techniques” used by 
employers to destroy the majority 
status of a union during an organi- 
zation drive. 

This was revealed by NLRB 
Chairman Frank W. McCulloch in 
a speech before the Federal Bar 
Association convention in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Discussing the need for prompt 
and effective board action in han- 
dling unfair-practice charges, Mc- 
Culloch said the NLRB was specifi- 
cally considering a plan to seek fed- 
eral court injunctions to force bad- 
faith employers to recognize a un- 
ion for 12 months, to guarantee 
existing conditions for this period 
by written contract, and to “make 
reasonable counter-proposals to rea- 
sonable union demands.” 

Such injunctive relief, the 
chairman indicated, would be 
sought under existing NLRB au- 

thority embodied in the Wagner 
Act as modified by the Taft- 
Hartley Act but never applied. 


Less drastic techniques are ap- 
propriate, McCulloch said, when a 
union or an employer violates the 
labor law “innocently, in good faith 
or in ignorance.” The number of 
unfair-practice cases settled by 
voluntary agreement in such cir- 
cumstances, he said, has “more 
than doubled” in the past four 
years. 

In the case of “some employers” 
and “some unions” that “repeatedly 
violate the terms of our statute with 
knowledge that they are doing so,” 
the labor board “needs a bigger 
stick,” McCulloch told his audience. 

Citing the union charge that a 
reinstatement order of fired union 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Warns of Threats 


By ‘Sinister Forces’ 
The AFL-CIO has called on the United Nations General Assem- 
bly to defend the world organization from the “sinister forces” 
threatening its destruction as the “greatest monument” it can build 
to the memory of Dag Hammarskjold. 
Federation Pres. George Meany declared that the 16th session 


of the assembly which opened Sept. 


19 can build this monument “by 
pursuing with unwavering loyalty 
and redoubled vigor” the late secre- 
tary-general’s policies for making 
the UN “an even more effective in- 
strument for protecting the smaller 
and weaker nations and preserving 
world peace.” 

“The AFL-CIO sincerely 
hopes,” he said, “that inspired by 
and loyal to the ideals which 
animated Dag Hammarskjold, 
the 16th General Assembly will 
rally fully and firmly to the sup- 
port and defense of the charter 
and organization of the UN 
which he sérved so devotedly and 
supported so brilliantly in the 
face of even the fiercest and most 
unwarranted attacks.” 

Meany’s plea, directed especially 
to the smaller and newer nations 
which would suffer most severely if 
the UN were weakened, came in 
the face of the Soviet Union’s re- 
newed determination to replace one- 
man leadership of the UN with its 
“troika” concept—three secretaries- 
general, each with the power of 
veto, representing the free world, 
the Communist world and the un- 
aligned nations. 


Hammarskjold was on a mission |. 


to help a small, new nation—to ar- 
range a truce in strife-torn Congo— 
when he died in a plane crash in 
Rhodesia. With the death of “the 
indomitable and tireless leader” of 
(Continued on Page 12) 


Congress 


Acts On 
Final Bills 


The Capitol Hill spotlight 
shifted to a handful of conference 
committees as the first session of 
Congress under the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration headed into its final 
hours. 

Foreign aid appropriations, 
establishment of an arms control 
agency and a showdown battle 
over extension of the Mexican 
contract farm labor program were 
among the major items awaiting 
final resolution as the AFL-CIO 
News went to press. 

Cleared and sent to the White 
House was a labor-backed Admin- 
istration bill expanding federal 
grants for community health facili- 
ties, providing added funds for con- 
struction of non-profit nursing 
homes, and launching a new pro- 
gram of federal aid for non-hospital 
health services for the aged and 
the chronically ill. 

A conference report establish- 
ing the Peace Corps as a perma- 
nent agency passed the House 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Two Organizers Beaten 


In Georgia Mill Town 


By John M. Barry 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Second Vice Pres. Ted Benton of the Ho- . 

siery Workers was in Erlanger Hospital here following a beating by 
a gang of hoodlums at Ellijay, Ga. 

After a week of treatment for his wounds, Benton had been re- 

leased from the hospital at his own insistence. He was rushed back 


the same day, however, bleeding® 


from a ruptured blood vessel in his 
head. 

He had gone to Ellijay, a small 
mill town about 60 miles southeast 
of Chattanooga, with Organizer 
William W. Rainey, who was also 
beaten by the mob, but was less 
seriously injured. 

(in Washington, the Civil Rights 
Division of the Justice Dept. said 
it was still investigating the inci- 
dent on the basis of reports from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
which had been asked by Asst. Attn. 
Gen. Burke Marshall to look into 
the case.) 


The two union officials were re- 


sponding to an appeal from workers 
at the Chadbourn-Gotham Hosiery 
Mill in Ellijay for help in organiz- 
ing. 

They were attacked by a group 
of five toughs as they left a res- 
taurant in the center of town, less 
than a mile from the mill. The 
gang quickly swelled to about 35 
men, some of whom were wield- 
ing long-bladed knives, Rainey 
told union officials here. 

He said he and Benton were 
pursued by the gang as they ran for 
the police station to seek shelter. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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UPWA Gains — 
Wage Raises | 
In Swift Pact | 


Chicago—The Packinghouse 
Workers have reached a new agree-: 
ment with Swift & Co. providing 
pay increases of 19 cents an hour 


In Georgia Mill Town: 


2 Union Organizers 
Beaten by Hoodlums | 


At a preliminary hearing Sept, 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The second and third steps of 6 


the hospital in Chattanooga. 


improved working rules has been 
negotiated by the Air Line Pilots 


. was knocked|1!8 in Recorder’s Court in Ellijay, 
over three years, following the pat-|@ agg pte es and beaten and|the charges against Benton and De 
tern of earlier settlements with the/§ kicked by his assailants, Rainey re-| Rainey Pra 4 reduced to the single as th 
ama. ported. Others in the gang caught|count of “fighting,” and trial was non-¢ 
_ The contract, covering some up with Rainey inside the police continued to Oct. 3. — 11-dé 
12.000 employes at 18 plants, station, dragged him from the small| (Ellijay town officials could not Th 
adds protections for workers laid enclosure, knocked him down and be reached by the AFL-CIO News plant 
off as the result of plant or de- continued beating him, he said. to confirm a report that four of the remai 
partment shutdowns, guarantee- After the beatings, Benton and assailants also had been charged of th 
ing 90 days notice of such clos- Rainey were arrested and locked| With “fighting.”) Th 
ings and the opportunity to apply up in the Gilmer County jail on| Benet said the appeal from work. F ..... 
; for transfers to other dened in- charges of fighting, disorderly con-|¢Ts at the Chadbourn-Gotham mills, the h 
7 stallations. duct, inciting a riot and soliciting] Which employs nearly 400 persons, tin 
Seven cents an hour of the pay membership without a license in| had come to the union ite new by Se 
increase is retroactive to Sept. 4. violation of a city ordinance. federal minimum wage levels be- T 
For more than 24\ hours they | came effective on Labor Day. = 
were denied permission to tele- He said the workers charged. dee 
5-Week Vacations phone their district headquarters | that the company, instead of in- here 
Won at Cudah in Chattanooga, Rainey said, and | creasing piece rates, had in- with 
y it was not until word was passed | formed them they would be ex. of ¢ 
Chicago—Five weeks of va- through a relative of another | pected to step up their hourly et 
cation a year—a condition prisoner that they were able to | production at unchanged rates, Th 
: unique in the industry—has obtain legal assistance. Benet declared that dispite the | py re 
been negotiated by the Pack- Meanwhile, Rainey said, Benton] attack on the union’s representa. effici: 
inghouse Workers for em- had been taken to, the Ellijay clinic] tives, “the Hosiery Workers are in final 
ployes of Cudahy Packing where he was ed, but he. Was/ Pilijay td stay.” putes 
Co. with at least 25 years of returned to his cell immediately] “We won't rest until we've been eal 
service. without any medication. Ratey| abje to help these mill workers ob- lated 
The new contract, which himself, suffering from deep cuts|tain ‘decent wages hd working 1958. 
covers some 3,500 workers and severe bruises, was not taken conditions,”* ; ed. All 
at five Cudahy plants, pro- to the — the following . , a 
vides the ern wage in- afternoon, he said. 
crease of Cy cents fr hour Only after William P. Holley, Branif ine si 
spread over three years. Other Tr., Marietta, Ga., attorney, was ry 
‘omens are in line with the called into the case by union Vice Air Attendants —_ 
union’s settlement with Swift Pres. 0 9 = _— " Ui 
& Co. except that no pro- permitted to telephone his district W 
vision is ma for pl 08 office here. in Increase m 
to other plants in the event The two men were released in} Chicago—A new contract provid- Aj 
of shutdowns, cash bond of $500 each and about|ing substantial pay increases and 
four hours later were admitted to 


i ied i : Dr. F. E. Marsh of this city, [for 300 Braniff Airways flight at- To 
tember 1962 and 1963. At the who treated them, said Benton | tendants. idarit 
Atlanta, Ga., plant, the second and was suffering from shock, a | The new scales are based. on § Airlir 
third raiecs wilh be 3 conte. broken rib, and severe bruises | length of service and newly added J cruit 


Additional increases as high as 
15 cents an hour will stem from a 
half-cent increase in the spread be- 
tween job classifications, making it 
4.5 cents. A number of the classi- 
fications were upgraded. 

The contract also continues the 
cost of living adjustment of 1 
cent an hour for each half-point 
change in the Consumer Price In- 
dex. The current 5-cent “float” 
is made a part of the basic wage, 
and an additional 1 cent due in 
January is part of the first-year 
raise, 

Among other provisions are: 

@ Payment of up to $500 in 
moving expenses for each employe 
transferred after a plant closing. 

@ Improved health insurance 
-benefits and extension of coverage 
for six months to employes laid off 
following a plant or department 
closing. 

® Improvement in the separation 
pay accrual rate to a maximum of 
two weeks pay for each year of 
service. 

® Reduction in service require- 
ments for vacation to provide three 
weeks off after 10 years and four 
weeks after 20 years. 

@ Paid leave for up to three 
work days following the death of a 
close relative. 

Negotiations are continuing with 
Wilson, Morrell and a number of 
small packers. ‘ 


UAW Asks ‘Pattern’ 
Contract at Harvester 
Chicago—Benefits worked out 
with American Motors and Gen- 
eral Motors provide a “sound basis 
for working out an agreement prior 
to Sept. 22” with the Intl. Harvester 
Co., the Auto Workers have told 
management: here. 
UAW locals at Harvester are 
authorized to take a strike vote on 


recuperating in Erlanger Hospital, 
pictures were taken, Benton requi 


Mill there for help in organizing. 


MOB-STYLE BEATINGS were inflicted on these officials of the 
Hosiery Workers by a gang of some 35 toughs in Ellijay, Ga. Vice 
Pres. Ted Benton, top, and Organizer William W. Rainey are shown 


tured blood vessel in his head. The pair had gone to Ellijay in 
response to appeals from workers at the Chadbourn-Gotham Hosiery 


Chattanooga, Tenn. After the 
ired further treatment for a rup- 


On Steel Wa 


recognition” to the public intere 


McDonald has assured Pres. Kennedy. 
McDonald wrote the President commenting on the White House 
letter to 12 major steel producers appealing to them to forego a 


Kennedy Given Pledge 


The 1962 steel industry negotiations will give “full weight and 


age Goals 


st, Steelworkers Pres. David J. 


price increase in October when an® 
automatic wage increase negotiated 
two years ago takes effect. 
Kennedy’s letter stressed that the 
industry can look forward to “good 
profits without an _ increase 
prices.” Four of the top producers 
have replied complaining of a 
squeeze on profit margins and de- 
claring in effect that they. will han- 
dle prices as they see fit. 
McDonald, in his letter, said 
that the Steelworkers are in com- 
plete agreement and wholeheart- 
edly accept the proposition that 
next year’s contract “should give 
full weight and recognition not 
only to the needs of workers ard 
stockholders but also to the pub- 
lic interest.” He stressed that 
“This has always been the policy 
of the union.” 


His letter brought a reply from 
Kennedy expressing appreciation 
for the pledged cooperation and 
adding that the public interest would 


in 


Steel and Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Similar replies have been made pub- 
lic by Jones & Laughlin and Repub- 
lic Steel, while four other companies 
have replied to the President but 
have not made public their replies. 

There was increasing speculation 
in industry circles, meanwhile, that 
the steel companies. may not at- 
tempt an across-the-board increase 
in prices this year but that some- 
times before the end of 1961 selec- 
tive price increases on specific types 
of steel may be put into effect. 


Roosevelt U. Debtless, 
Awards Five Degrees 


Chicago—Roosevelt University 
marked its 16th anniversary with 
|a Founders’ Day banquet celebrat- 
| ing the fact that it is completely out 
of debt and has a property valua- 
tion of $10.6 million. 


Honorary degrees were awarded 
to five benefactors including Labor 


and lacerations on his face, right 
eyelid and arms and legs. 

Rainey was kept overnight in the 

hospital and treated for cuts and 
bruises on his arms, legs and 
abdomen and a mild concussion. 
Dr. Marsh said slashes in Rainey’s 
trousers evidently came from a 
knife. 
Benet said it was “outrageous 
that such mob violence could occur 
without police officials lifting a fin- 
ger to prevent it.” 

“This is the sort of thing you 
might expect in East Germany or 
Russia,” he declared, “but not in 
the United States. I trust that 
federal authorities will take im- 
mediate steps to apprehend those 
responsible for the assault so that 
union organizers can exercise 
their rights without fear of attack 


equipment differentials. ‘They are 
calculated on a formula of base 
pay plus hourly pay for more thaa 
70 hours flight time. 

For 85 flying hours a month, 
senior flight attendants will re 
ceive $486.25 on piston engine 
aircraft, $501.25 on prop-jets, 
and $516.25 on pure jets. The 
figures represent increases of 
$111.25 to $141.25 over the old 
rates, 


The agreement is effective Oct. 1 
and runs to June 1, 1963. Rate in- 
creases, however, are retroactive to 
Sept. 1, 1959, and will mean back 
pay averaging more than $1,050 per 
attendant. Among the 21 changes 
in rules and working conditions are 
a number relating to maximum time 
on duty, including an option to fly 
- more than 80 hours a month oa 


by mobs and hoodlums.” 


U.S. Bans Dealing With 
Segregated Dual Locals 


The federal government will no longer deal with “dual locals” 
of government employe unions in cases where this has resulted im 
a segregation pattern, Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg has announced. 

Goldberg, chairman of the President’s Task Force on Employ 
Management Relations in the Federal Service, said the decision was 


was in line with Pres. Kennedy’s 
June 22 memorandum instructing 
federal agencies to “maintain rela- 
tionships only with those employe 
organizations which are free of re- 
strictions or practices denying mem- 
berships because of race, color, re- 
ligion or national origin.” 

The task force said the ban on 
dual locals would apply where two 
locals of the same employe orgahi- 
zation are chartered in the same 
government unit or installation, with 
the result that each is in effect made 
up of white or Negro members. 


made by the task force. He said it® 


and therefore of discrimination.” 

Government officials will be pet 
mitted to continue to deal with dual 
locals which have expressed “A 
firm commitment of intent to di 
continue such practices with rea 
sonable speed.” 

The task force stipulated that the 
commitment must be accomp 
by immediate steps on the part of 
the locals. It said their progress 
would be subject to “continuous 
review.” 

The six-member task force, cul 
reatly holding field hearings on pro 


— eee wt none posals to give collective bargaining ! 
date.: The union seeks im-| best be served by settlement “within| Sec, Arthur J. Goldberg, who do- “Ty rights and full recognition to gov 

provements in pensions, insurance, | the limits of advances in productiv. nated the first scholarship in 1945. i weight. Of gael exper ernment employe unions, prai o- 
hospital-medical care, and protec-|ity and price stability.” Goldberg, former special counsel] ©@¢¢>” the task force declared, | jational unions which have made of 
tion against loss during layoffs as} First reaction to Kennedy's plea|for the AFL-CIO, was awarded a| “indicates that dual locals create | successful efforts to help bring - 
well as wage increases. to the steelmakers came from U.S.'doctor of laws degree. a situation of de facto segregation, | about mergers of dual locals. Presiq 
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UAW Turns to Ford, Chrysler: 


National Contract Rati 


ied, 


Local Pacts Sought at GM 


By Eugene A. Kelly 


Detroit—The Auto Workers moved to step up negotiations with the Ford and Chrysler companies 
as the UAW General Motors Council ratified a new three-year agreement with GM on economic and 
non-economic issues and devised a formula to work out all the remaining local issues resulting’ in an 


11-day strike. 


The 24 locals whose unsettled grievances had not been satisfied through prolonged negotiations with 


plant managers were authorized to¢ 
remain On strike pending settlement 
of the local issues. | 

The formula for settling these is- 
sues, however, gave UAW leaders 
the hope that all would be resolved 
jn time for a full return to work 
by Sept. 25. 

The union and GM mianage- 
ment agreed that shop commit- 
tee representatives would meet 
here Sept. 22 in the GM building 
with plant managers and heads 
of corporation divisions to work 
out final settlements. 

These head-to-head negotiations 
by responsible union and company 
officials were expected to produce 
final settlement of hundreds of dis- 
putes over contract language and 
local plant rules that have accumu- 
lated since the last settlement in 
1958. 

All UAW locals except the 24 
with unsettled local issues were in- 
structed to return to work. More 
than 100 local settlements had been 
reached before the national contract 


Union Backing 
Aids Canadian 


Stewardesses 


Toronto, Ont.—Airline labor sol- 
idarity recently forced TransCanada 
Airlines to abandon plans to re- 
cruit strikebreakers and to sign a 
new contract with 750 stewards and 
stewardesses. 

TCA had recruited strikebreakers 
from its sales staff but was faced 
With a shutdown when the Canadian 
Air Line Pilots Association voted 
overwhelmingly not to cross the 
Flight Attendants picket lines. 

The Canadian Air Line Flight At- 
tendants Association gathered more 
labor support when Claude Jodoin, 
president of the Canadian Labor 
Congress, warned that Canadian 
unions would not stand idly by 
while TCA began a nation-wide 


strikebreaking campaign. 


was approved by the 280-member 
GM Council, representing 130 
UAW locals in GM plants. 


The national agreement was rati- 


fied by an overwhelming vote after 


the UAW negotiators presented the 
economic and non-economic agree- 
ment to the GM Council. The na- 
tional non-economic agreement cov- 
ered these points: 

@ A new contract clause guaran- 
tees that all provisions will be ap- 
plied without regard to race, creed, 
color or national origin; and a let- 
ter specifying that GM policy will 
be to give employment opportuni- 
ties to all qualified applicants on 
a non-discriminatory basis. 

@ Union committeemen and 
shop chairmen are granted time as 
a matter of right, and not com- 
Pany convenience, to work on 
grievance problems. 

@ The right of foremen to do 
production work is limited to cer- 
tain emergency situations. 

@ The union has the right to take 
disputes on production standards 
to a special step in the grievance 
procedure. 

@ GM agreed to notify all em- 
ployes of overtime work on the 
preceding shift except in emer- 
gencies. 

@ Workers were recognized as 
entitled to 24 minutes a day in 
relief time. 

The major economic improve- 
ments, announced previously, in- 
cluded continuation of the annual 
wage improvement factor calling for 
a wage increase of 2.5 percent or 6 
cents an hour, whichever is greater; 
continuation of the cost-of-living 
escalator clause without any ceiling 
on the increase; full corporation 
payment of hospital and medical 
care for workers and their families; 
a guarantee of pay during short 
work weeks, and an increase in SUB 
(supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits) along wtih other improvements. 

A committee headed by UAW 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther and Vice 


Pres. Leonard Woodcock bargained 
with GM over a new contract since 
June 28. Two weeks ago they 
reached agreement on national eco- 
nomic issues, and On Sept. 20 on 
non-economic issues. 

Reuther and Woodcock warned 
management in advance that no 
final settlement could be reached 
until local issues also were re- 
solved. Members walked out 
Sept. 11 when a twice-extended 
union deadline passed without 
settlement of local issues. 

When contracts expired Aug. 31, 
the UAW extended them twice at 
GM and on a 24-hour notice basis 
at Ford and Chrysler. After the 
GM settlement, the union intensi- 
fied its bargaining with the other 
automakers. 


Other Developments 

Meanwhile there were these other 
developments: 

@ The UAW charged Ford with 
“tieing the hands” of plant man- 
agers on local issues and warned 
that further delays might lead to a 
walkout. 

@ The UAW and American Mo- 
tors signed a new contract giving 
23,000 AMC workers higher wages, 
improved working conditions, and a 
profit and stock-sharing plan. 

@ The Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers, representing more 
than 20,000 GM workers in six 
plants, announced settlement of 
four local agreements. TUE mem- 
bers have been on strike at the 
Packard Electric plant in Warren, 
O., and local issues delayed a set- 
tlement at the Delco-Remy plant 
in Rochester, N. Y. 

In negotiations with Ford, the 
union pressed for improvement in- 
cluding insurance for retirees, and 
insurance benefits equal to those 
offered earlier by GM. Workers at 
GM enjoyed a $1,000 differential 
in life insurance benefits and $6 a 
week higher accident and sickness 
benefits than at Ford, the UAW 
told management. 


LEADERSHIP GRANTS from the State Dept.’s Office of Cultural Exchange have brought ‘two 


Colombian labor leaders to this country for two months. Shown on a visit to AFL-CIO headquarters 
are (from left), Pres. Jose Raquel Mercado M. of the Confederation of Colombian Workers (CTC); 
AFL-CIO Inter-American Rep. Serafino Romualdi; CTC Treas. Hector Aguilar Echevarria, also 
President of the National Federation of Hotel Workers, and AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 


FIRST NEW CARS come off the assembly line:at Oldsmobile plant 


of General Motors in Lansing, Mich., after workers settled local 
contract issues and returned to work. National issues also were 
settled. Pictured are two Auto Workers putting on finishing touches. 


ABC Gets 19.5 Cents 


At National 


Biscuit 


New York—The American Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
have won a 19.5 cent wage increase, added health benefits and other 
fringe gains in a new two-year contract with the National Biscuit Co. 

The contract covers 9,000 workers in 10 cities including Fair 
Lawn, N. J., where employes recently voted for ABC representation. 


Agreement came after a 26-hour¢ 
bargaining session. A strike dead- 
line was extended six hours when 
negotiators reported progress. 

Major contract gains include: 

@ A 10-cent raise the first year, 
retroactive to Sept. 1, and an addi- 
tional 9.5 cents on Sept. 1, 1962. 

@ Additional company pay- 
ments of $3.57 a month into the 
ABC Union-Industry National 


> 
“A 


Health & Welfare Fund. 


@ An increase of 2.5 cents per 
hour in premium pay for night 
work. 

@ A fourth week of vacation 
after 20 years, down from the pre- 
vious 25-year service requirement. 

It was agreed also that within 60 
days negotiations will be held at 
NBC plants to settle local issues 
not covered in the national agree- 
ment. 


Circuit Court Weighs 
UAW, Kohler Appeal 


The U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in Washington has taken under 
consideration appeals by the Auto Workers and the Kohler Co. to 
upset the National Labor Relations Board decision in the long and 
bitter dispute between the union and the Wisconsin plumbing wares 


firm. 

The NLRB—after seven years of 
multiple proceedings—found the 
company guilty of unfair Jabor 
practices and failure to bargain in 
good faith beginning June 1, 1954, 
two months after UAW Local 833 
had gone on strike when the com- 
pany rejected its contract demands. 


800 Jobs Restored 


Also it ordered reinstatement of 
about 800 strikers, refusing to order 


:|jobs restored in cases where there 


allegedly was evidence of involve- 
ment in picket line disorders. 

Joseph L. Rauh, union attor- 
ney, charging the NLRB tried to 
“split the difference” in deciding 
the dispute, asked the court to 
order the board to weigh the rela- 
tive misconduct of the strikers 
against the relative misconduct 
of the company, and charged that 
the firm was guilty of bad faith 
from the time the negotiations 
began. 

Rauh contended the NLRB de- 


ticision disregarded the fact of the 


UAW’s “desire to live up to the 
law, bargain and recognize our er- 
rors,” and the additional fact of 
Kohler’s “27 years of flouting labor 
laws.” 

The firm appealed from the 
NLRB order that it resume negotia- 
tions and asked for rejection of 
petitions for enforcement although 
according to Vice Pres. Lyman C. 
Conger about 400 of the 800 offered 
reinstatement are back at work. 

The NLRB decision, he said, 
flouted the evidence. He denied 
the company was guilty of unfair 
labor practices and maintained it 
has “always obeyed the law” and 


NLRB directives. 


Prudential 


Agents Win 
Pay Raises 


Pay increases averaging more 
than $5.50 a week have been nego- 
tiated by the Insurance Workers on 
behalf of more than 17,000 district 
agents of the Prudential Insurance 
Co. 

The Prudential agents, spread 
across 34 states and the District of 
Columbia, will receive new and im- 
proved commission rates totaling 
some $6 million annually. Largest 
item in the package is a new type 
of conservation commission pay- 
ment related to both sales of new 
business and retention of existing 
insurance. 

Among other gains in the two-' 
year contract, the most significant 
was improved grievance procedure, 
the union said. ; 

The agreement is subject to 
ratification by the union member- 
ship. IWIU Pres. George L. 
Russ predicted it would be “fa- 
vorably received” at special mem- 
bership. meetings scheduled in 
more than 200 locals. Russ said 
the negotiations were among the 
“most successful” in the union’s 
20 years of bargaining. 

The IWIU negotiating team was 
composed of 17 agents represent- 
ing areas throughout the coun- 
try. Vice Pres. Charles G. Heisel 
of Pittsburgh and Vice Pres. Joseph 
Pollack of New York served as co- 
chairmen with Pres. Russ. Pruden- 
tial Executive Vice Pres. Pearce 
Shepherd headed the company’s 
committee. 
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Guarantees on 
Wages Sought 
By Rail Unions 


Five rail unions representing 
200,000 operating employes have 
asked the Presidential R»ilroad 
Commission to recommerd suaran- 
teed wages and night differential 
pav for ‘train crews. 

The unions also asked the com- 
mission to reject manavement de- 
mands for elimination of premium 
pay for duty over mountain and 
decert terrain and for fire fichting 
and snow removal assignments. 

Joining in the presentation to 
the commission, which is attempt- 
ing to settle work rules disputes 
on. the railroads, were four AFL- 
CIO affiliates, the Trainmen, Lo- 
ecomotive Engineers, Switchmen 
and Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen, and the unaffiliated 
Conductors & Brakemen. 

Vice Pres. V. W. Satterwhite of 
the Trainmen proposed a guarantee 
of 26 days of pay a month for train 
crews in through freight and passen- 
ger service and five days of pay a 
week for workers in yard service. 
He said railroad workers fresuently 
lose pay because their russ are can- 
celled on short notice, 3 

Satterwhite said the pay guaran- 
tee proposal is “in keeping with the 
trend” in other industries. 

The pattern of industrial em- 
ployment was also cited by Lloyd 
A. Combs, a deputy vice presi- 
dent of the Switchmen, who 
asked night differential pay for 
work between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


He pointed out that train crews 
at night must “exert extra effort and 
care.” Dangers and discomfort, 
Combs said, “increase many times 
over when the darkness of night 
is combined with rain, sleet, snow, 
fog, sub-zero temperatures and high 
winds.” 

Three railroad general chairmen 
—J. R. Birrell of the Locomotive 
Engineers, C. L. Birdsill of the 
Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men, and George P. Lechner, Con- 
ductors & Brakemen—cited low 
speed, more frequent breakdowns 
and extra effort required on moun- 
tainous and desert terrain to support 
continued pay differentials. 


ICA to Build 
Union Halls 
In Ecuador 


The United States will contribute 
$350,000 toward the construction 
of two labor headquarters buildings 
in Ecuador and to their operation 
for the first few years, according to 
Irwin Rubinstein, labor advisor for 
the Intl. Cooperation Administra- 
tion in Guayaquil. 

The project is the first im the 
program of support for free labor 
under the Alliance for Progress 
recently established by the United 
States and Latin Americaa nations. 


It will include buildings in 
Guayaquil and Quito which it is 
estimated will cost $560,000 ever 
a six-year period. The U.S. will 
pay $350,000 and the gevern- 
ment of Ecuador $210,000. 


The U.S. commitment, under an 
agreement being negotiated between 
the ICA’ mission and Minister of 
Labor & Social Welfare Jose An- 
tonio Baquero de la Calle, is to pay 
all of the first-year expenses, in- 
cluding the cost of furnishings and 
equipment. Each year thereafter 
the U.S. payment will drop 20 per- 
cent and the Ecuadorean govern- 
ment will take over a corresponding 
increased proportion of the oper- 
ating cost. se 

The centers-are intended to pro- 
vide vocational training and worker 
education facilities as wel as head- 
quarters for unions, meetiag rooms, 
library and film facilities, omploy- 
ment services and other activities 
that will be worked out as the pro- 


months. 


FULLEST USE of the lather’s skills and the materials of his trade 
went into this gleaming white stucco and black marble-trimmed new 
headquarters of the Lathers in Takoma Park, Md. The first build- 


ing of its kind.in the Washington, 
ture was paid for by a $2 monthly assessment on members for 12 


D. C., area, the $500,000 struc- 


Stereotypers Order 
Defense Fund Vote 


Montreal—The Stereotypers, concerned over the effects of auto- 
mation on employment in both branches of their industry—stereo- 
type and electrotype—have voted to send to referendum a pro- 
posal to establish a $1 million defense fund. 

Delegates from more than 100 local unions in Canada and the 


United States, meeting here in the 
58th annual convention, authorized 
a vote among members on that 
question and several others. 

The issues include a proposal 


Lathers Cut 
VicePresidents 
From 12 to 7 


The Lathers, meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at their 24th conven- 
tion, re-elected all top officers and 
authorized a gradual reduction in 
the number of vice presidents from 
12 to 7. 

A proposal to hold conventions 
every four years instead of every 
three was turned down on the 
recommendation of the resolu- 
tions committee headed by Pres. 
C. J. Haggerty, of the AFL-CIO 
Building & Construction Trades 
Dept., Lathers’ first vice presi- 
dent. 

The convention also: 

@ Returned Pres. Lloyd Mash- 
burn to office for another term and 
raised his salary to $20,000. He 
has held the office since 1955. 

@ Elected Sec.-Treas. Harold 
Mills for his first full term—he had 
been serving by appointment—and 
raised his salary to $16,000 a year. 

@ Brought the union constitu- 
tion into compliance with the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act. 

@ Referred to the union’s execu- 
tive council for study a proposal 
to set up a pension fund for union 
members. 

@ Referred to the council, with 
authority to act, a plan to pay con- 
vention expenses by levying an as- 
sessment of 30 cents per month. 


CompensationStamp 
Used for Premotion 


Labor Sec. Arthur Gold- 
berg used first-day covers 
bearing the new workmen’s 
compensation commemorative 
stamp to promote improve- 
ments in state laws to protect 
workers injured on the job. 

In letters to all state la- 
bor commissioners and state 
‘workmen’s compensation ad- 
ministrators—mailed through 
the Milwaukee post office on 
Labor Day — Goldberg said 
the laws had accomplished 
much to aid injured workers 
over the past half century but 
now are badly in need of 
repair. 


gram develops. 


to add one vice presidency; to 
give the Canadian vice president 
additional duties equivalent to 
those of other vice presidents; 
and to make a number of con- 
stitutional changes. 


A proposal to set up by assess- 
ment a fund to encourage the edu- 
cation of members in technical and 
academic subjects was referred to 
the executive board for further 
study and a later report. 

Convention speakers included 
Pres. Wilfrid T. Connell of the 
Photo Engravers, who called for a 
closer working relationship between 
all unions in the printing trades. 

Delegates adopted a resolution 
honoring Sec.-Treas. Joseph L. 
O'Neil, Boston, and James J. Kelley, 
Cleveland, editor of the union Jour- 
nal, for 25 years of devoted union 
service. They voted also to hold 
the 1963 convention in Cincinnati 
following the 1962 meeting sched- 


E\to the people,” Schnitzler told the¢ 


Uihiidiahes in Address: 


‘Labor Urged to Tell 
Its Story to Public 


Toronto, Ont.—Labor must take its message, story and accom- 
;| plishments to the public if it is to maintain its influence as a social 
s\instrument for good, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
| declared here. 
“One of our big problems is that we are not carrying the message 


36th convention of the Street Elec- 
tric Railway & Motor Coach Em- 
ployes. 

“In failing to tell somebody else, 
you are exposing somebody else to 
other kinds of propaganda that you 
haven’t completely offset,” he said. 


Record Examined 

Schnitzler took a look at the rec- 
ord—comparing the embezzlement 
statistics of American banks and 
union officers, although he cau- 
tioned that he did not want labor to 
look good because banking has a 
much worse record. 

“In the fiscal year we are in, 135 
bank presidents in America are 
going to jail for stealing money 
from the banks of which they are 
presidents,” he said. 

“If we apply the same percent- 
age it would mean that 12 inter- 
national union presidents would 
go to jail this year because they 
stole from their members.” 

Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) urg- 
ed the convention to increase its 
most important war chest—a politi- 
cal action chest to elect representa- 
tives devoted to the interests of the 
nation. 

Morse also commended the out- 
standifig job of AFL-CIO unions in 
combatting the threatened inroads 
of communism in Latin America. 


Labor Must Raise Sights 


He agreed with Schnitzler that 
labor must raise its sights above 
bread and butter issues which be- 
come meaningless if the free world 
loses its fight for freedom around 
the world. 

Saskatchewan Premier T. C. 
(Tommy) Douglas, leader of Can- 
ada’s New Democratic Party, said 
the nation must produce a better 
life for people, a life in which there 
is more security, a life in which 
men can walk the earth with dig- 
nity. 

“One-third of all Canada’s in- 


uled for San Antonio. 


Beirne has warned. 


come earners, 2 million of them, 


didn’t get enough income to pay 
income tax,” he said. “Two mil 
lion individuals who didn’t earn 
$1,000 if single or $2,000 if they 
were married with no children,” 

Union Pres. John Elliott praised 
the Douglas speech as the “most 
outstanding address I have ever 
heard.” 

Elliott was unanimously re-elect- 
ed to his second two-year term and 
O. J. Mischo was again named 
secretary-treasurer. Nine executive 
board members and 12 internation. 
al vice-presidents were also re. 
elected. 


Per Capita Raised 

A 40-cent per capita increase was 
passed, with the additional money 
going into a defense fund that will 
finance political action and transit 
planning as well as strikes or lock- 
outs. 

All but one of a series of pro. 
posed constitutional amendments 
were passed, most of them aimed at 
clarifying and streamlining the bas- 
ic law of the 69-year-old union. 

The union also marked its 69th 
anniversary by instituting the W. D, 
Mahon award, to commemorate the 
man who led the union as president 
for 52 years and eight months. 

O. David Zimring, veteran leg- 
al and economic counsel, received 
the award, which is for distin- 
guished service to the union. 


Marvin Friedman 


In AFL-CIO Post 


Marvin Friedman, director of 
legislative and political activity of 
the Chemical Workers for the past 
year, has joined the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Research as an economist. 

An alumnus of Rutgers Univers- 
ity with a record of graduate work 
at the University of Wisconsin, 
Friedman was assistant director of 
research and education for the 
ICWU for nine years before as- 
suming the legislative post. 


Accounting Failures Seen Cutting 
Income of Fund-Raising Agencies 


The failure of many independent health and welfare fund-raising agencies to give adequate account- 
ings of their operations is costing them the confidence of the public, AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Joseph A. 


Although total contributions have been rising, “the trend in the last five years of ‘fair share’ giving— 
the individual sort of gift—has been going down,” said the Communications Workers’ president, who is 


chairman of the AFL-CIO Com-‘ 
munity Services Committee. 
Beirne, who was a member of 

the Rockefeller Foundation com- 
mittee which recently completed 
a two-year study of the fund- 
raising agencies, was interviewed 
on the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s Labor News Conference by 
Joseph Loftus of the New York 
Times and Tom Ottenad of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

He noted that a number of inde- 
pendent agencies had objected to 
the committees’ recommendations 
that Pres. Kennedy appoint a Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Committee in the 
field of voluntary giving and that 
a uniform system of accounting be 
set up for all health and welfare 
agencies. 

“I don’t know why they are re- 
luctant,” Beirne said. “It certainly 
is evident to every sensible, rea- 
sonable person that when you want 
to collect dollars from the public, 
you are a public institution, and 
therefore your books should be kept 
in such a way that reports can be 
given that will be understood by the 
public.” 


cies disclose to the public what 
they do with the $1.5 billion a year 
they collect, another consequence 
would be tighter qualifications for 
federal tax exemption. This, he 
said, would be a further deterrent 


United Fund Drives 
Supported by Meany 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has urged all members 
to give wholehearted support, 
“both personal and financial,” 
to 1961 united community 
fund drives. 

In a letter to Benson Ford, 
national chairman of the 
United Community Cam- 
paigns of America, Meany 
again endorsed the fund- 
raising efforts and the prin- 
ciple of united giving. 

“We believe it is the best 
way to meet the health and 
welfare needs of our commu- 
nities,” he declared. “It is not 
only more economical, but 
more democratic in that it 
serves the entire community.” 


He predicted that unless the agen- 


to voluntary giving and might lead 
eventually to the loss of “a very 
priceless heritage, namely the volun 
tary aspect of our whole society.” 

Declaring that “the federated 
way is the way the American pub- 
lic reatly wants,” Beirne observed 
that agencies taking part in united 
fund and community chest drives 
do expose their operations to public 
view. 

On the other hand, some of the 
independent agencies that refuse 
to open their books to the public 
are spending as much as 100 per- 
cent of the funds they coHect on 
salaries and offices. Others spend 
little or nothing on research inte 
crippling diseases, he asserted. 


Adoption of the Rockefeller 
Fund committee’s recommendations 
would keep the good organizations 
from getting “tarred” with the bad, 
Beirne said, adding: | 

“I know my reason for support 
ing this approach is to protect the 
good organizations—and there af 
many thousands of good organiza 
tions that are spending all theif 
money on finding the answers 
particular diseases.” 
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Texas Unions Seek Funds: 


Labor Aids Victims 
Of Gulf Hurricane 


Houston—A state-wide fund-raising drive has been launched by 
Texas labor to aid victims of Hurricane Carla. . 

Pres. Hank Brown urged all affiliates of the Texas State AFL- 
CIO to contribute to the Carla relief fund. “All money will be 
used exclusively for disaster victims, as certified by the Red Cross,” 


& 


he said. 

Disaster aid committees are be- 
ing set up by AFL-CIO Commu- 
nity Services Activities to work 
with local Red Cross headquarters 
in all affected communities, Brown 
reported. Coordinating the task, 
he said, are A. B. Smith of St. Louis 
and Frank Ernig of Atlanta, CSA 
representatives with the Red Cross. 


About 70 percent of the AFL- 
CIO members in Texas live in the 
heavily industrialized Gulf Coast 
area that took the brunt of Carla’s 
force. 


The Red Cross reported 891 
houses and nine trailers were de- 
“stroyed by the storm and the 
flood tides and tornadoes it pro- 
duced. Major damage was in- 
flicted on 3,064 houses and 53 
trailers, and minor damage on 
36,054 houses and 129 trailers, 
survey teams reported. 


At the peak of the mass evacua- 
tion from the area in the path of 
Carla, the Red Cross lodged and 
fed 204,536 persons in 638 shelters. 
The Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers local in Galveston was 
among the organizations that vol- 
unteered shelter facilities—its new 
union hall—and supplied manpow- 
er to feed and clothe the storm 


refugees. 


Teachers Se 


On Bargaining Rights 


New York—Nine new members of the city’s Board of Education 
have been urged by the United Federation of Teachers to authorize 
the city Dept. of Labor to conduct a collective bargaining election 


among teaching employes before 


The request faced the board at its first meeting after the swearing- 


Kramer reported the most wide- 
spread damage was caused by rising 
tides that sent from four to six 
feet of water into communities, 
flooding the one-story slab houses, 
ruining furniture and_ buckling 
floors. 

Flood Damage Uninsured 


“Most of that damage is not cov- 
ered by insurance,” he noted, “since 
practically all disaster insurance 
exempts damage from water.” 


Kramer said the big difference 
between Carla and other hurri- 
canes that have hit the Gulf 
Coast is that there was no great 
loss of life and no area was 
knocked out completely, cutting 
off both electrical power and a 
safe water supply. He attributed 
the low fatality level to mass 
evacuation of the population. 


ON DAMAGE INSPECTION tour with the Red Cross in Galveston, after Hurricane Carla had sub- 
sided, are, left to right, Lester Burnett, executive secretary of the Texas Building & Construction Trades 
Council; A. B. Smith, AFL-CIO Community Services Activities representative with the American Red 
Cross, and Pres. Hank Brown of the Texas State AFL-CIO. 


Ken Kramer, CSA representative 
at Red Cross headquarters, who has 
returned to Washington after view- 
ing the disaster area, said a big re- 
maining problem is cleaning up and 
repairing industrial facilities so that 
some 15,000 idle workers can re- 
turn to their jobs. As an example, 
he cited the Dow Chemical plant 
at Freeport, flooded by three feet 
of water. Many oil refineries along 
the coast are still out of commis- 
sion, he said. 


eking Vote 


Oct. 15. 


in ceremony. The union—AFT Lo-® 


cal 2—-said it is confident the board 
is aware of the long struggle by 
teachers for one authorized bar- 
gaining representative and will agree 
that the Labor Dept. has the means 
and experience to poll 40,000 teach- 
ing employes. 


Referendum Held 


Members of the UFT conducted 
a three-day strike last spring in 
protest against the former School 
Board’s delay in calling for an elec- 
tion. The board then appointed a 
committee of inquiry, and held a 
June referendum in which teachers 
and others voted, 27,367 to 9,003, 
in favor of collective bargaining. 


“Our goal,” said UFT Pres. 
Charlies Cogen, “is to get a repre- 
sentation election during October 
and to win bargaining rights for 
the UFT.”. : 


The New York legislature passed 
a law abolishing the former board 
and set up a panel which recom- 
mended 26 candidates for possible 
appointment to a new 9-member 
board. Mayor Wagner’s choices, 
announced Sept. 18, included Morris 
lushewitz of the Newspaper Guild, 
Who is secretary of the AFL-CIO 
City Central Labor Council. Other 
hew members are: 

Brendan Byrne, former teacher, 
how executive director, American 
Heritage Foundation; James B. 
Donovan, attorney who took part 
in the trial of Nazi war criminals 
at Nuremberg; Lloyd K. Garrison, 
active in liberal causes, former Uni- 


dean; John F. Hennessey, consult- 
ing engineer; Samuel R. Pierce, at- 
torney and Phi Beta Kappa from 
Cornell, where he played halfback 
at football; Anna. M. Rosenberg, 
former assistant defense secretary, 
former regional director, National 
Recovery Administration, former 
member Social Security Board and 
War Manpower Commission; Max 
J. Rubin, attorney, former chair- 
man, State Citizens Committee for 
Public Schools; Clarence O. Senior, 
college educator, sociologist and 
economist, authority on Puerto 
Rican affairs. > 
Iushewitz is the first “labor 
man” in history to serve on the 
New York Board of Education, 
according to the UFT. The other 
members also are “people of stat- 
ure,” an officer said. 


DEVASTED HOME of June Kuykendall, a secretary with Ironworkers Local 135 and member of 
Office Workers Local 27 in Galveston, shows effects of hurricane. With her in her former kitchen 
are A. B. Smith of St. Louis, left, and Ken Kramer of Washington, both representatives of AFL-CIO 
Community Services Activities with the Red Cross. _ 


Two teacher groups which op- 
posed collective bargaining in the 
June referendum—the Elementary 
School Teachers Association and 
the Secondary School Teachers As- 
sociation—have formed the Teach- 
ers Bargaining Organization of New 
York with the aid of the National 
Education Association, non-union 
group, and will campaign for bar- 
gaining rights. 

Wagner, noting that teachers 
had voted heavily in favor of 
collective bargaining, has called |‘ 
for a “genuine bargaining elec- | ®° aR RS iain = : 
tion” to choose 2 bargaining | AN AFL-CIO CONTRIBUTION to the Red Cross, this mobile disaster eanteen dispensed hot food 
agent on or before Oct. 15. and drinks to emergency workers and storm victims cleaning up after Hurricane Carla’s high winds 
This was prior to ouster of the} and flood tides had struck Freeport, Tex. One of four donated to the Red Cross by the federation, 


ss = 


Beats 


Yersity of Wisconsin Law School 


former board by the state legislatures] the canteen was driven to the disaster area from its regula base at Atlanta, 
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Save the UN! 


HE UNITED NATIONS, Often called man’s last best hope for 
creating a peaceful world, faces its gravest crisis at one of the 
most dangerous moments in world history. The UN’s very existence 
is involved, and its effectiveness as an-instrument for world peace 


and security and against aggression is being severely tested. 


The crisis in the UN has been building since last year when Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev launched his campaign—complete with shoe+ 
pounding—to paralyze the UN. His calculated aim is to prevent 
the UN from taking any action the Soviets oppose while trying to 


recast the world organization into an instrument of Soviet policy. 
The tragic, untimely death of UN Sec.-Gen. Dag Hammarskiold 
has propelled this campaign into a crisis of overwhelming im- 
mediacy that, for the moment, takes precedence over the lengthy, 
difficult agenda that lies before the General Assembly session. 


This session of the ‘assembly must tackle the frightening issues in- 
volved in peace or war—Berlin, the Congo, nuclear testing and dis- 
armament, and a host of others. The UN can play a major role in 
seeking solutions in these difficult areas, but only if it can function 


effectively. 
a 

The Soviet campaign to paralyze the UN was launched with an 
attack on Hammarskjold. The Communist bloc boycotted the 
secretary-general and called for abolition of his job—mostly be- 
cause of the UN’s effective intervention in the Congo crisis under 
Hammerskjold’s leadership at a time when the Soviets were striv-— 
ing to exploit the crisis to create a Communist base among the 
new nations of Africa. 

The Soviet campaign to rule or ruin the UN called for abolish- 
ing the office of secretary-general and replacing it with a three- 
man directorate, representing the Communist bloc, the free world 
and the “neutralists,” each director furnished with a veto power. 


The “troika” plan, warned Hammarskjold in his last annual report 
The 
United States took the same viewpoint and threatened to use its first 


to the UN, would mean the collapse of the United Nations. 


veto in the UN to kill it. 
+ 4 

With Hammarskjold’s death, the Soviet campaign has come to 
a point of immediacy. Under the UN charter the General As- 
sembly appoints the secretary-general but only on recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council. On the council the Soviets have a 
veto to prevent the election of anyone who doesn’t fit in with their 
plans for obtaining UN control. 

While the first step in filling the top UN post rests with the 
Security Council, the sentiment in the General Assembly can be of 
utmost importance in charting the future of the UN. The smaller 
nations, especially the new countries of Asia and Africa, can help 
save the UN from the futility and ineffectiveness that plagued the 
League of Nations. 


The assembly, in the words of AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
“can build the greatest monument to the memory and splendid con- 
tribution of the deceased secretary-general by pursuing with un- 
wavering loyalty and redoubled vigor his policies for building the 
United Nations into an even more effective instrument for protecting 


smaller and weaker nations and preserving peace.” 
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Minority Group Trainees Needed: 


Apprenticeship 


. The fellowing is excerpted from an address by 

Assistant Sec, of Labor Jerry R. Holleman to the 
Washington Building Congress. Holleman is a 
former president of the Texas AFL-CIO, 


By Jerry R. Holleman 


HE DESIRABLE skilled worker is the man who 
has been trained through apprentice programs. 
The old “saw and hammer” route just will not do 
because he won’t have the higher training and educa- 
tion demanded today. 

Apprenticeship is by far the best way to get the 
desirable worker for our technological age. And 
we have a real problem facing us in this respect. 
By 1970 we will need about 11 million craftsmen 
in the United States. We had about 8.5 million last 
year, but statistics show that the labor force will 
lose 2.5 million in this decade from natural causes 
such as death and retirement. That leaves the United 
States with the job of actually training 5 million 


jnew highly-skilled men by 1970. 


Bluntly speaking, the people responsible in man- 
agement and labor for these programs—the peo- 
ple who should be most concerned about an ade- 
quate supply of skilled people—are woefully lack- 
ing in meeting their responsibility. I’m speaking 
generally, of course—there are a few who try. But 
the sum total of our apprenticeship efforts in the 
United States is producing less than 40,000 appren- 
ticeship completions a year .. . which isn’t even 
enough to cover the numbers we lose from the 
trades. We need at least 230,000 a year to meet 
our 11 million-man goal. We need them through 
apprenticeship programs because these programs 
provide the truly-skilled worker. 


To management I say you must replace the fiscal 
year outlook with a five-year, 10-year outlook. You 
must keep looking ahead and take on more appren- 
tices, though your fiscal outlook might not indicate 
the need for more workers next week or next month. 
Too many industrial organizations have no appren- 
ticeship programs at all. Our surveys indicate that 
more than 80 percent of establishments that should 
have apprentice programs do not. It is high time they 
began training their own instead of pirating the 
trainees of other employers. 


To labor organizations I say you must broaden 
your Own concepts and eliminate the short-sighted 
policy of artificial shortages of skilled men. The 
productive potential of this country, growing by 
leaps and bounds, can absorb these men readily in 
the few short years ahead. I am of the opinion that 
many of the terms of apprenticeship are too long. In 
certain cases four-year, five-year apprenticeships 
seem to me a waste of time. In certain of the trades— 
some of you know them as well as I—a good man 


Management and labor should face up immediately 


can achieve his skills in a year or at most two years. 


Programs Fail 


To Meet Demand for Skills 


to the eradication of injustice in our society. We 
must give every American, regardless of race or 
creed, the opportunity to be trained. It is essential 
to the internal and international welfare of this na- 
tion that prejudice in employment opportunity be 
eliminated. The concepts of discrimination and de- 
mands of democracy are alien to one another. 

I can assure you that Pres. Kennedy and his 
Administration are making an all-out assault on 
the waste that results from racial, religious and 
ethnic intolerance. 


Prejudice has always been unhealthy for the work- 
ings of democracy within our country. The prob- 
lems now, however, are magnified because the United 
States is on the stage before a curious and critical 
world. The world is very much aware of our prob- 
lems of discrimination. As long as we have these 
problems, we can expect. freedom-seeking nations to 
be dubious about a country which preaches democ- 
racy and practices prejudice. 


IN ADDITION to the moral problem of maintain- 
ing our integrity as a democracy, there are certail 
very practical problems growing out of discrimination. 
One of these is the fact that we are not making full 
use of our manpower potential. Today, more than 
ever, we need to make use of all available skills and 
talents. Yet, because of old prejudices, we are often 
wasting valuable human resources. 

The Negro, for instance, the largest minority 
group suffering discrimination, must help fill the 
ever-widening gap between the growing number of 
skilled jobs and decreasing number of skilled work- 
ers. 


If this nation is to survive, it'can do so only with 
“a quality labor force. The United States is in com- 
petition with the gigantic population and potential 
work forces of Europe and Asia. We will never be 
able to match Russia’s work force in numbers. But 
we can maintain our productivity lead with a work 
force trained to where everyone is capable of produc- 
ing to the limit of his talent and ability. 

It is high time, historically, morally and economi- 
cally, to get Negroes into our apprenticeship pro- 
grams. The present situation in apprenticeship in the 
nation as a whole and in the District of Columbia 
specifically is intolerable. We must strive to assure 
that every American be judged by his ability and 
worth, not by the tan of his: skin or the symbol of 
his house of worship. : 

This Administration does not intend to permit 
our productive potential to be crippled or our na-_ 
tional purpose to be defeated by artificial barriers. 

These barriers also pertain to our older workers. 
We must train and retrain older workers—men and 
women over 45—-to help fill our expected increase ia 
the labor force. Chronological age should never be 
a bar to employment. Ability and desire to learn and 
work should be the only criteria today. 
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Morgan Says: 


UN Crisis Demands Kennedy 
Assert Real Leadership of West 


By Edward P. Morgan 
(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday- through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


 Rerrn LY ONE YEAR ago, Khrushchev fired 
his’ block-buster at Dag Hammarskjold and 
the United Nations on the trembling battleground 
of the General Assembly. Though aghast at the 
Soviet attempt to split his office into three pieces 
and angered by the vicious ersonal attack on 
him, the secretary-general ~ 
refused to resign. It is not 
my future at stake, he 
said then, but that of the 
UN. “It is not a question 
of the man but of the 
institution.” 

Today as the world 
stands stunned over the 
tragedy of his death in 
the African jungle, it 
realizes with agonizing 
clarity how much of the 


Morgan 
future of the UN was staked on this one man. 
man is indispensable if for no other than the sim- 


No 


ple reason that every man is mortal. But now 
the UN and the forces of sanity trying to make 
it work are robbed of the organization’s most vital 
figure at a time that he could least be spared. 

Dag Hammarskjold, the quiet, civilized Swede, 
was not, of course, a paragon. Indeed, historians 
may conclude that however well motivated was 
the UN decision to disarm the Katanga separatists 
by force and however beneficial to Congolese unity 
the operation might have been if it had succeeded 
quickly, a misjudgment on the relative strength of 
forces may have been what cost him his life. 
Hammarskjold will be mourned, though, as the 
Number One citizen of the world, a distinction he 
earned with his utter dedication to the perilous 
job of trying to keep the peace. 


It is probably no exaggeration to say that the 
loss of the secretary-general plunges the UN, 
already beset with gravely divisive problems, 
into the darkest crisis of its existence. After 
the shock of the blew has subsided the first 
thing to do is to recognize that awful reality and 
try to cope with it. 

Now more weight than ever is placed upon Pres. 
Kennedy’s personal appearance before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Before last January’s inaugural, 
some members of the President’s entourage were 
emboldened to predict that his inaugural speech 
would be ranked with the Gettysburg Address and 
Other great utterances in the life of the republic. 


_It is a little early to assign it its place in the 


archives of time but the world did welcome that 
terse, frost-bitten declaration of intent as coura- 


Washington Reports: 


geous, eloquent and full of the hopeful, vigorous 
juices of youth. 


So seemingly endless are the shadows of 
crisis, so starkly highlighted by the hideous _ 
flash of Hammarskjold’s plane, that circum- 
stances seem almost to demand a guaranteed 
quality of greatness in the President’s message 
at the UN. 


It would be fairer and more realistic to concede 
that what a lot of us really want is the proffer of 
some magic formula to dissolve all the ghastly 
situations that are leering at us as if the world 
had become one huge haunted house. Still it may 
not be amiss to make the obvious point that in 
the grave and sombre sadness of the hour, men 
of good will are looking for inspiration. The op- 
portunity to move them is large. Rhetoric alone 
will not do it but sometimes the boldest of ideas 
are born in the quiet desperation of adversity. 

Pres. Kennedy was expected to propose some 
new departures on the matter of world disarma- 
ment in New York. The more direct and sincere 
and plausible they are, the more they will be wel- 
comed but that subject has been so hopelessly 
kicked out of shape as a propaganda football 
betwen East and West that it would be absurd to 
expect very much from even the most ingeniously 
planned solution just now. 


THERE REMAINS the fact that the custody of 
freedom, that uniquely precious quality of open 
societies, has been thrust largely into American 
hands with vital support from Canada, Great Brit- 
ain and the democratic countries of western 
Europe. But this western alliance, as it has become 
through NATO, still squeaks, wheezes and grinds 
its gears at cross-purposes too much. 

True, NATO military defense goals have 
been quietly raised and commitments quietly 
made to meet them. Trre, Britain has made 
the first tentative step toward joining the Com- 
mon Market. True, West Germany is becoming, 

- at last, an integral part of western Europe in- 
stead of being left to her own dangerous devices. 
But these and other moves toward what some 
observers have referred to as a real concert of 
free nations must proceed with more urgency. 


Within this alliance lies a core of intelligence 
and power which, when coordinated, is more than 
a match for the Communists. The bitter struggle 
between the Communist and non-Communist blocs 
Over a successor to Dag Hammarskjold may keep 
the UN leaderless for months and could con- 
ceivably wreck it. That prospect will be less threat- 


_ ening and our ability to cope with other crises 


vastly strengthened if the President can manage to 
assert true leadership of the western alliance and 
mobilize its will as well as its hardware, 


Letters to Members of Congress 
Called Key to Health Care Law 


" Pyeosnery WILL TAKE UP bills on hospital 
insurance for the aged next year, but whether 
a social-security type of measure is passed de- 
pends upon mail received by members of Con- 
gress, Rep. Seymour Halpern (R-N. Y.) and Rep. 
Al Ullman (D-Ore.) declared on Washington Re- 
ports to the People, AFL-CIO public service edu- 
cational program heard on 450 radio stations. 

“A tremendous amount of public support has 
‘been forthcoming and I believe this year was a 
good investment for next year,” Halpern said. “I 
believe the bill [the Anderson-King bill or some- 
thing similar] will be reported, but I believe the 
fight will be a tough one.” 

“I believe that the majority of Americans 
want this program,” Ullman said, “I think they 
should make their wishes known to their con- 
gressman. If ‘they do, I feel sure we can get 
the program enacted into law.” 

Both back the social security approach em- 
bodied in the Anderson-King proposal. 

“It is the only method, the only way. this will 
work out,” Halpern declared. He has a bill of 
his own similar to the House measure introduced 
by Rep. Cecil King (D-Calif.), but also including 
persons who are not covered by social security. 


“The voluntary plan would entitle men under 


65 and women under 62 to contribute into a fed- 
eral health care fund at the same rate as social 
security—one quarter of 1 percent of income,” 
he explained. 


The King bill would provide hospital care up| © 


to 60 days, nursing home care up to 120 days, 
out-patient diagnostic and surgical treatment. 

“Hospitalization is the high-cost, high-risk fac- 
tor in the whole medical picture,” Ullman said in 
explaining why medical care as well as hospitaliza- 
tion would not be provided. 

“Medical costs are high, too, but hospital costs 
have risen 300 percent during the past 10 years, 
higher and faster than any other segment of our 
economy. I believe that if we are able to take 
this high-risk, high-cost factor out of the prob- 
lem of medical care for our older citizens, private 
insurance companies can offer medical care with 
reasonable premiums.” 

Criticiing the Kerr-Mills Act approach, ap- 
proved last year by Congress, Halpern said: 

“The concept of medical care for the aged 
under social security would have no pauper oath 
or means test. Instead it would guarantee to our 
people an old age free from oppressive fears of 
sickness and financial catastrophe.” 


ITs YOUR— - 
WASHINGTON 


Willard & ‘Shelton 


THE SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE is going to 
look into charges that the civilian officials of the Defense Dept. have 
improperly interfered with “patriotic” indoctrination operations by 
a handful of the military. 

This arises from Sen. Strom Thurmond’s charge that there is a 
Defense Dept. “conspiracy” to muzzle the expression of “strong 
anti-Communist” views by officers to their troops. Thurmond is 
the South Carolina Democrat who in 1948 ran as the Dixiecrat 
candidate for President against Mr. ae and Gov. Dewey and 
carried four southern states. 

Thurmond’s concern was aroused, in turn, by the executive de- 
cision to relieve Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker of 24th Division com- 
mand in Germany. Walker has been ordered home by the Army 
and presumably will be available to testify before the Senate com- 
mittee. 


we 


It seems a sad thing that after the passage of so many years 
since the McCarthy period, serious attention is given to the foul 
theory that this nation’s whole defense establishment is under the 
control _of conspirators determined to sell out the republic and 
advance the cause of communism, plotting and scheming with 
total zeal to serve the enemies of freedom. 

_ There is something almost childishly naive in the assumption that 
a military man, who has spent his career in the armed services, is 
so well equipped to plan his own troop indoctrination courses that 
any interference by his civilian superiors must be attributed to a 
pro-Communist sabotage ring. 
* * 

THE EVENTS FOR WHICH Walker was relieved have been 
reported by the civilian officials. After a 30-day investigation, in 
which Walker had counsel and testified in his own behalf, the Army 
found that his indoctrination course for troops included inflamma- 
tory attacks on previous public officials; that he attempted to in- 
fluence military subordinates on how they should vote in congres- 
sional elections; that he used non-factual materials. 

As it happened, Walker’s political viewpoints were what in civilian 
life would be called right-wing. He was an acknowledged member 
of the John Birch Society although he said he did not attend any 
meetings; he took his political guidance from Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action, a group rating the records of congressmen by 
extremely conservative standards. Pres. Kennedy, for example, 
showed up as having a very low rating for his Senate votes. 

There is nothing wrong with Walker’s holding these beliefs, 
any more than there is with the holding of comparable beliefs by 
Sen. Goldwater or Sen. Tower of Texas or Thurmond himself. 
The evil is the intrusion of such controversial political issues to 
build what Walker considered a proper indoctrination course to 
educate American troops to “know the face” of “the enemy.” 


“The enemy” in this country is not former Pres. Truman or the 
voting record of former Sen. Kennedy, who now resides in the White 
House. Neither is Goldwater, Tower or Thurmond “the enemy.” 

* * * 

THE SENATE, OF COURSE, knows how to chew up zealots 
while appearing to let them have their own way. It had some 
trouble with the zealotry of McCarthy but Thurmond is by no 
means a man like the late Wisconsin senator. He. is not so un- 
principled—although many of us believe his principles profoundly 
wrong and profoundly bad for the country. 

The Armed Services Committee amended Thurmond’s resolu- 
tion before adopting it. It did not order an “investigation,” which 
would imply there was something wrong in the Defense Dept.’s 
handling of the Walker case, but decided—longwindedly—to 
“study and appraise” the use of military facilities to “arouse the 
public to the menace of the cold war and to inform and educate 
Armed Services personnel on the nature and menace of the cold 
war.” 


Thurmond told reporters that the prime movers in changing the 
language were Senators Leverett Saltonstall (R-Mass.) and John 
C. Stennis (D-Miss.), both conservative, both able, both highly re- 
spected by their colleagues. The study will be no witchhunt. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL of medical care for the aged 
under social security next year depends upon whether the people 
write their congressmen in sufficient numbers, Rep. Seymour Hal- 
pern (R-N. Y.), left, and Rep. Al Ullman (D-Ore.) asserted in inter- 
views on Washington Reports to the reo AFL-CIO public 


segvice radio program, 
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Average Wages Still Lagging 
Behind U.S. Budget for Family 


By Sidney Margolius 


AFTER HAVING LIVED through a cycle of 
boom-bust-and-recovery during the past two 
years, how is your family making out financially? 
If you're typical, you’re now making at least 
some small progress, according to a new compari- 
son of wages and living costs in 20 cities made for 
this department by 
Kate Papert, con- 
sultant on living 
costs and industrial 
earnings. 

Miss Papert 
brought up to date 
the family budget 
worked out in 1959 
by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
The new figures 
should be consid- 
ered only an esti- 
mate of current 
living costs in the 
various cities. But 
they are a pretty close approximation. The figures 
show that in the average city, living costs for a 
family of four with a boy of 13 and a girl of 8, 
have gone up $1.84 a week, while average indus- 
trial wages have gone up $4.56. 


However, average wages still lag far behind 
even the government’s modest budget. This 
budge is truly modest. It allows for a 5-room 
house, for buying a 3-year-old car every 3 years, 
a new coat every other year for the wife and one 
suit every 3 years for Papa. For medical care, the 
budget is not merely economical, but danger- 
ously limited. For example, it allows only 1.5 
dental exams and cleanings a year for all four 
persons. 

But modest as the budget is, the average worker 
in these 20 cities still falls $18.86 a week short 
of earning enough to pay for it. In 1959, he lacked 
$21.34. The best you really can say is that work- 
ing families are a little less worse off this year. 


In fact, only in Houston and Detroit does the 
typical family earn enough to pay for the budget, 
or in the case of Houston where wages have 


From Soup fo Nonsense: 


boomed $9.28 a week since °59, more than 
enough. : 


In some of the biggest cities, the disparity be-|! 


tween wages and living costs is startling. The 
average Boston worker falls short $32 a week of 
earning enough for the modest budget. In New 
York, which is actually a comparatively modest- 
cost city because of its still-continuing rent con- 
trols, wages are so far below average that the gap 
between earnings and costs is $30: In’Chicago, 
the gap is $26. Scranton, long a depressed: area, 
as usual has the biggest gap—$45. - 


THE NEW FIGURES SHOW that Seattle has 
wrested from Chicago the dubious distinction of 
being the highest-cost city in the country, although 
wages there do not lag as far. behind earnings. 
But living costs recently have been rising at the 
fastest rate in Boston. In fact, Boston may really 
be the highest-cost city. The BLS chose not to 
allow for a car in Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York, arguing that families in those cities tend to 
rely more on public transportation. 

What’s most revealing about the figures is 
that high local wages actually are not the cause 
of high living costs as much as is sometimes 
claimed. The difference in wages in various 
cities is much greater than the difference in 
living costs. As was true in 1959, the disparity 
in wages is over twice as great as the difference 
in budget costs, Miss Papert points out. 

For example, living costs are only $8.48 higher 
in Detroit than in Atlanta, but the average weekly 
wage is $36 higher. It costs the average family 
$21 more a week in Boston even though the Bos- 
tonian is likely to earn $18 a-week less than the 
Houstonian. 

Also revealing to people who blame high 
living costs on high wages is the fact that costs 
rose in Atlanta and Scranton even though wages 
went down in those cities the past two years. 

Nor are living costs proportionately lower in the 
low-wage South, or lower in small cities than big 
ones, as js popularly supposed. It costs more to 
live in Portland, Ore., or Minneapolis both with 
under 500,000 population, than in Philadelphia or 
New York, and just about as much as in Los 
Angeles. 


Copyright, 1961 by Sidney Margolius 


Read the Copy, Write the Head, 
Take the Type, Put It to Bed 


By Jane Goodsell 


OP THE KITCHEN, 
Sweep the floors, 
Straighten up 
The bureau drawers. 
Carpet sweep and 
Wash and scrub, 
Scour and polish, 
Wax and rub. 
Cope with tarnish, 
Moths and rust, 
Cracker crumbs 
And mud and dust. 
Vacuum sofas, 
Pillows, chairs, 
Mattresses and 
Drapes and stairs. 
Chase away 
The dirt and then 
Chase away 
The dirt again. 
This cruel lesson 
Housewives learn: 
That they must 
To dust return. 


OFF TO SHOP 
For groceries: 
Butter, bacon, 
Meat and cheese; 
Coffee, lettuce, 
Eggs and tea, 

A nice fat hen 
To fricassee; 
Apples to slice 
Into apple rings, 
And several dozen 
Other things. 


Clean the chicken, 
Bake a pie, 

Peel and chop and 
Stir and fry. . 
Call the family 

In to sup. 

Where’s the food? 
It’s eaten up. 

All the groceries 
Disappear, 

Gone like snows 
Of yesteryear. 


WASH THE LAUNDRY 


Clean and bright. 
(Colors separate 
From white.) 
Soak and starch 
And sew up rips; 
Bleach the sheets 
And pillowslips. 
Sure as summer 
Follows spring, 
Washing leads 
To ironing. 

Iron each ruffle, 
Seam and pleat 
Till every piece 
Is smooth and neat. 
Put it all away 
And then 

Fill the washer 
Once again. 
Sure as taxes, 
Death and sorrow 
Is another 

Batch tomorrow. 


JOHN J. HURST, right, receives a gold ring for 50 years of service 
to labor at a testimonial dinner: marking his retirement from the 
presidency of the Cincinnati AFL-CIO. Treas. Peter E. Terzick of 
the Carpenters is shown presenting the ring. Other gifts included a 
City Council resolution of thanks and appreciation, a trip to Hawaii, 
and a lifetime delegate’s card from the Central Labor Council. 


in Kennedy Proclamation: 


Land Grant Colleges 


Hailed on Centennial 


Pres. Kennedy has signed a document that is a living memorial 
of the great good the federal government has done in the field of 
education. 

It was a “proclamation,” formally entitled “Centennial of the 
Establishment of the National System of Land-Grant Universities 
and Colleges.” 

In it the President requested all gevernment agencies to co- 
operate with the nation’s 68 land-grant universities and colleges 
which for the past century have made immense contributions to 
the cultural and scientific progress of the country. 

Since enactment of the Morrill Act and its approval by Abraham 
Lincoln in July 1862, these are some of the achievements of the 
land-grant system, the President said: 


e “The land-grant system of higher education is the nation’s 
largest single source of trained and educated manpower.” 

e It now contributes more than one-half of the nation’s trained 
scientists and nearly one-half of all regular and reserve officers en- 
tering the armed forces. 

e In addition, 40 percent of doctorate degrees earned in all sub- 
jects at institutions of higher learning in the United States come from 
land-grant institutions. 

Extension of federal aid to the school system is being opposed 
on the grounds that such aid means “federal control.” Yet the 
history of land-grant colleges is clear proof that federal aid does 
not and need not “control,” in the sense of federal interference 
with the education of children. The whole history of national 
aid to education in the United States has been one that should be 
commended rather than denounced. 

The history of land grants as a factor in American education is 
impressive. In 1621 Virginia made an appropriation of 1,000 acres 
for the support of the common schools. In 1635 Massachusetts 
began granting land to towns for educational purposes. 

On the national level, by an Ordinance of 1787, the American 
Confederation granted to the states a section of land, or 640 acres, 
within each township, for school use. In 1848 two sections for each 
township were given the states for school purposes. Arizona, New 
Mexico and Utah got four sections per township because of the poor 
quality of the land involved. 

Huge land grants were given to the western states, the proceeds 
of which were paid into their school funds. In all, about 130- 
million acres of public land were distributed among the states 
“for the purpose of fostering common school activities.” 

By 1862 the principle of national aid for education was so firmly 
embedded in American tradition that Congress, through the Morrill 
Act, granted 30,000 acres of public land for each senator and rep- 
resentative in Congress. Over the years the total amount of land 
disposed of amounted to 11,050,000 acres. The investment has 
been one of the most rewarding in American history. 

In view of the record for the past 100 years, which has been far 
from one of federal interference or distraction in the operation of 
land-grant colleges and universities, it is difficult to understand why 
the “federal dictation” argument should be playing so important a 
role in present discussion on federal aid to education legislation. 

The moment now seems ripe for another great step by the federal 


government in contributing similarly to the growth and strength of . 


the entire American educational system at a time when technological 
progress is making insistent demands for more and more educated 
and skilled workers. (PAI). 
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Page Nine 


‘Protect People as Well as Hogs’: 


Drug-Claim Curbs 


Sought in 


The Administration has urged 


Congress 


Congress to give the American 


people the same protection against useless drugs that “we have 
been giving hogs, sheep and cattle.” 

Health Education & Welfare Sec. Abraham A. Ribicoff told the 
Senate anti-trust subcommittee that under present law “worthless 


drugs may remain on the marketé 
for months or years until the gov- 
ernment can get evidence to sustain 
a court action against them.” 

Ribicoff strongly endorsed a 
bill by Subcommittee Chairman 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) which 
would require drug manufactur- 
ers to produce evidence that new 
drugs live up to manufacturers’ 
claims before they can be ap- 
proved for general use. He said 
the Food & Drug Administration 
now can keep a drug off the mar- 
ket only if it is actually harmful. 

Ribicoff said that since 1913 the 
government has prohibited the mar- 
keting of “worthless” medications 
for use on domestic animals. Thus, 
he declared, “we must say to the 
American people: a hog is protected 
against worthless drugs, but you are 
not.” 

Another. provision of the bill, 
aimed at encouraging competition 
by requiring identical drugs to be 
marketed under a single common 
or generic name, was strongly en- 
dorsed by the head of the Justice 
Dept.’s anti-trust division, Assistant 
Atty. Gen. Lee Loevinger. 

Proprietary Names ‘Confuse’ 

Loevinger said the “proprietary 
names” which drug manufacturers 
give to their products “serve more 
to confuse the physician than to 
assist him.” 

He expressed support for the ob- 
jectives of other provisions of the 
Kefauver bill aimed at eliminating 
“deals” on patent applications and 
restrictive licensing but said it would 
be hard to draw up workable legis- 
lation which would eliminate all 
possible loopholes. 

Ribicoff told the subcommittee 
that the only weapon the govern- 
ment has against a worthless drug 
is to initiate proceedings to take 
the drug off the market as a mis- 
branded product. 

“At that point,” Ribicoff said, 

“the burden of proof is on the 

FDA to estabish that the drug is 

not effective. And throughout 

the period of time it takes for the 

FDA to prepare its case and se- 

cure relief in the courts, the 

manufacturer will have foisted his 
product upon an_ unsuspecting 
public.” 

Ribicoff added: 

“We believe this state of affairs 
is indefensible. We believe that 
where public health is involved, it 


Gorman Will Visit 
Israel in October 


Chicago—Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. 
Gorman of the Meat Cutters will 
visit Israel in October and will be 
a guest of honor at receptions ar- 
ranged by Israeli Pres. Ben Zvi, 
Prime Minister David Ben Gurion 
and Histadrut, the trade union or- 
ganization. 

During Gorman’s visit a $100,- 
000 addition to a $125,000 meat 
storage plant, previously sponsored 
by his union, will be started. 


Denver Area Laber 
Fights 4% Sales Tax 


Denver—The AFL-CIO Denver 
Area Labor Federation has launched 
an intensive campaign against a 
proposed 4 percent metropolitan 
sales tax to be voted on Sept. 26 in 
the four-county Denver area. 

Pres. Cletus E. Ludden and Sec.- 
Treas. James R. Youngs urged more 
than 100 local union affiliated with 
the federation, and their auxiliaries, 
to get out the vote election day and 
to supply volunteers for a telephone 


is intolerable to permit the market- 
ing of worthless products under the 
rules of a cat-and-mouse game 
where a manufacturer can fool the 
public until the FDA catches up 
with him. 


Reversal of Situation Sought 
“We think the situation should 
be reversed. The manufacturer 
should satisfy the FDA that his 
product is effective for the purposes 
claimed before it is marketed. 


“The only issue is whether the 
claims of effectiveness are going 
to be reviewed before a worthless 
product is put on the market or 
sometime later, after the public’s 
funds have been wasted and its 
hopes for relief or cure have been 
cruelly disappointed.” 


Ribicoff gave the committee a 
list of both prescription and over- 
the-counter drugs now being sold 
whose claims, he said, have not been 
adequately documented. 

He pointed out that one of them, 
Clarin, had been advertised in the 
American Medical Association 
Journal as having “demonstrated 
value” in preventing recurrent heart 
attacks, even though the AMA’s 
own Council on Drugs had declared 
that there is as yet “no convincing 
objective evidence” of its value and 
said its use “must be considered 
experimental.” 

Ribicoff declared that “physicians 
prescribing the drug in reliance on 
claims such as are made in the 
advertisement are unwittingly ex- 
perimenting with their heart patients 
at the patients’ expense.” 

He also endorsed provisions of 
the bill which would strengthen the 
government’s inspection powers 
over the manufacture of drugs. 

Federal food and drug inspectors 
presently are authorized to check 
the equipment, storage facilities, 
labeling and manufacturing opera- 
tions of drug manufacturers, Ribi- 
coff said. 

This type of inspection, he de- 


clared “falls far short of allowing 


manufacturer’s operations.” 


a year ago. 


~ 


STRIKING CHARWOMEN employed by a private firm which 


= 


cleans a group of federal buildings in Washington, D. C., take their 
turn on the picket line in front of the government’s General Ac- 
counting Office building. Building Service Employes Pres. David 
Sullivan has sharply protested assignment of government workers as 
“strikebreakers.” BSEIU Local 82 Pres. Robert P. Bailey passes out 
the picket signs as the strike moves into the second week. 


U.S. Agency Rapped on 
Role as Strikebreaker 


Pres. David Sullivan of the Building Service Employes has ac- 
cused the federal government’s General Services Administration of 
“strikebreaking” by ordering government workers through picket 


lines to do the work of striking $1 
cleaning contractor. 


.15-an-hour employes of a private 


The struck firm, Commercial? 


Building Cleaners, Inc., was re- 
cently awarded a contract to clean a 
group of federal buildings in Wash- 
ington, D. C. One hundred and 
thirty charwomen walked out when 
the company, after three months of 
negotiations, demanded that they 
give up either paid holidays or a 
one-week vacation granted by a 
previous contractor. Also involved 
was the company’s refusal to offer 
a basic salary higher than the legal 
minimum of $1.15 an hour. 

On the second night of the 
strike, GSA assigned a group of 
government custodial employes to 
one of the struck buildings, de- 
claring it was “necessary” for 
reasons of fire protection and 
sanitation. | 


Sullivan, in a telegram to GSA 


him to make a true evaluation of a| Administrator John L. Moore, sug- 


gested that “it would be more bene- 


Aircraft Firm Records 
Subpoenaed by NERB 


East Hartford, Conn.—The National Labor Relations Board has 
subpoenaed the records of the United Aircraft Corp. here in its 
investigation of charges that the company discriminated against 
nearly 600 members of the Machinists following a strike more than 


The unfair practice charges 
filed by the IAM accuse United 
of violating strike settlement 
terms under which the company 
agreed to set up a rehiring list of 
strikers not immediately ‘re-em- 
ployed and to return them to 
work as soon as possible. When 
the preferential hiring provisions 
expired last Dec. 31, many union 
members still had not received 
recall notices, the IAM reported. 


Issuance of the NLRB sub- 
poenas followed closely revelations 
by U.S. Comptroller Gen. Joseph 
Campbell that the Navy had under- 
written at least $1.5 million in 
United’s strike cost at its Hamilton 
Standard division and that the com- 
pany had asked the service to pay 
$7.5 million of the costs stemming 
from the walkout at Pratt & 
Whitney. 

Campbell made the disclosures 
in a report to Rep. Frank Kowal- 
ski (D-Conn.), who had asked him 


drive against the sales tax. 


to probe charges that the govern- 


ment was subsidizing United’s 
strikebreaking activities. 

The report showed that between 
the end of the strike, Aug. 9, 1960, 
and the expiration of the rehiring 
agreement United hired relatively 
few workers at the two divisions, 
although its work force was well 
below pre-strike levels and overtime 
costs were heavy. After Dec. 31 
there was a sharp spurt in hiring, 
the report disclosed. 

Bernard L. Alpert, NLRB re- 
gional director at Boston, said he 
resorted to seldom-used prehearing 
subpoenas because repeated re- 
quests for information from the 
company had proved fruitless. 

The subpoenas, served on the 
personnel directors of United’s 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft and Ham- 
ilton Standard divisions, gave the 
Officials until Sept. 21 to supply 
among other information the names 
and job titles of employes hired aft- 
er the strike as well as those of 


strikers not rehired, 


ficial to all concerned if GSA ener- 
gies were channeled to trying to 
bring about an adjustment of these 
matters, for which GSA is respon- 
sible, instead of aiding chiseling 
contractors who are depressing wage 
rates and taking advantage of low- 
income workers.” 

A GSA spokesman said govern- 
ment civil service employes were 
used only one night and the agency 
“has not yet decided” whether the 
cost of their services should be de- 
ducted from the maintenance fee 
paid to the struck contractor. 

The president of the striking 
BSEIU Local 82, Robert P. Bailey, 
said GSA’s policy of annual con- 
tracts based strictly on low bidding, 
virtually guaranteed that the firm 
that paid its workers the lowest 
amount would get the job. 

He said the Commercial Building 
Cleaners, which is headquartered in 
Irvington, N. J., was the fifth com- 
pany in six years to be awarded the 
cleaning contract. Each firm under- 
bid its predecessor, he said. 

In sharp contrast, Bailey noted, 
was the fact that GSA’s own cus- 
todial workers, who clean most 
federal buildings, are paid on the 
basis of prevailing wages for simi- 
lar work in the area. The current 
government scale is $1.33 to 
$1.47 an hour, while the workers 
on strike are asking only that 
their $1.15 scale be raised to 
$1.25. 


While the struck employer has 
offered the union a choice of one 
week of vacation or five holidays 
(the previous centractor granted 
eight holidays plus a vacation), the 
government gives 13 days of vaca- 
tion the first year and up to 26 days 
for long-service workers, plus eight 
paid holidays. 

Bailey and the local’s secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Arline Neal, noted 
that GSA workers ordered through 
the picket lines were, in effect, being 
made to undercut their own stand- 
ards. Low wages paid by the struck 
contractor, they pointed out, would 
drag down the area average on 
which the government pay scale is 
based. 

The BSEIU also wired Labor Sec. 
Arthur J. Goldberg protesting the 
GSA policies. An aide of the 
secretary told the AFL-CIO News 
that the departmeat would make 


inquiries. 


Unions Back 
U. S. Subsidies 
For 2 Vessels 


The AFL-CIO Maritime Trades 
Dept. has called on the Secretary 
of Defense and congressional lead- 
ers to “use their good offices” to 
support the Bethlehem Steel Corp’s 
application for construction subsi- 
dies on two 51,000-ton ore carriers. 

In telegrams to Defense Sec. 
Robert McNamara, Chairman War- 


-{ren Magnuson of the Senate In- 
‘| terstate & Foreign Commerce Com- 
‘| mittee and Chairman Herbert Bon- 
‘| ner of the House Merchant Marine 
:| Committee, MTD Pres. Paul Hall 


called attention to the need for 
building American-flag bulk carri- 
ers to remedy “one of the critical 
weaknesses of our national defense 
system.” 


Bethlehem’s application is be- 
ing considered by Commerce Sec. 
Luther Hodges. Hali pointed out 
that no deep-water ore carriers 
have been built to sail the oceans 
under the American flag since 
1945 and that the U.S. is de- 
pendent on foreign shipping “to 
carry virtually all the basic raw 
materials needed by our econo- 
my” across the oceans. 


In another wire to Hodges, Hall 
noted that in addition to strengthen- 
ing national security, construction 
of two big freighters would stimu- 
late employment for workers en- 
gaged in building, manning and 
supplying U.S.-flag ships. 


Labor Institute 
Post Awarded 
To Kornbluh 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Hy Korn- 
bluh, a member of the AFL-CIO 
education staff until 1959, has been 
named director of labor education 
and services at the Institute of La- 
bor & Industrial Relations here. 


He had been acting director 
since April 1960 and before that 
coordinator of labor education at 


HY KORNBLUH 
Heads labor education program 
At Michigan universities 


the Detroit office of the institute, 
an arm of both the University of 
Michigan and Wayne State Uni- 
versity. 


As director of the labor educa- 
tion division, he succeeds Lawr- 
ence Rogin, who resigned early 
last year to head the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Education, 


Kornbluh is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, where he 
taught in the Dept. of Economics 
and School for Workers during 
1946-48. This was followed by 
service with international unions as 
business agent, organizer and edu- 
cation staff representative. He was 
associate director of education for 
the former CIO for two years prior 


to its merger with the AFL. 
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$3 MILLION ADDITION to Detroit’ s Metropolitan Hospital is 


hailed by Dr. John D. Porterfield, 


dedication ceremonies. The addition provides hospital and clinical 
facilities for Community Health Asscciation, the new community 
heh ~-r> pre-payment plan sponsored by the Auto Workers. 


Financed by UAW Loan: 


U.S. deputy surgeon general, at 


Last Bills of Session 
Get Action in Congress 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and was expected to clear the 
Senate without a hitch. 
A drive to amend the Senate 
rules to put new curbs on filibusters 
never got off the ground. 


Cloture Defeated 

The final squelch came when an 
adjournment-minded Senate re- 
jected a cloture motion to cut off 
debate which had been presented 
by the Senate’s Democratic and Re- 
publican leaders. The move to limit 
debate required a two-thirds vote 
under the Senate’s rules. It failed 
to muster even a majority, losing 
37 to 43. Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) then 
moved to lay aside his own motion 
to tighten debate rules, which the 
Senate did by a 46 to 35 vote. 

Mansfield said if the cloture 
vote had been close he would 
have renewed the fight. Sen. 
Kenneth B. Keating (D-N. Y.) 
expressed hope that the rules 
change could be acted on next 
January but Mansfield said he 
didn’t intend to bring the mat- 
ter up again, declaring: 

“I do not believe in sham 
battles.” 

The House upset the efforts of 
its leadership to steer through a 
sharply-compromised postal rate 
increase—which would have raised 
first class postage from 4 cents to 
5 cents but would have made only 
token changes in commercial rates. 
After the House refused to con- 
sider the bill under a rule barring 
all amendments, the measure was 
withdrawn. 

Congress did, however, act to 
raise the pay of long-service 


Missile Site Strikes 
At New Record Low 


Time lost at U.S. missile 
sites in August was only 
slightly above one ten-thou- 
sandth of 1 percent of man- 
days worked, Labor Sec. Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg has reported 
to Pres. Kennedy. 

Out of 1.5 million man- 
days of labor, only 206 man- 
days were lost because . of 
work stoppages, G old berg 
said in terming the loss “in- 
finitesimal.” 

The mark was a new record 
low for the three-month pe- 
riod in which the President’s 
Missile Sites Labor Commis- 
sion has operated, Goldberg 
reported. The missile site 
ratio was even lower than that 
in U.S. industry generally, 
which ran at a new record 
low for the first half of 1961 
—two-tenths of 1 percent. 


postal employes by shortening 
the period required to be eligible 
for longevity raises and increas- 
ing the amount. The Senate- 
passed bill breezed through the 
House unchanged, 358 to 4, and 
was sent to the President. 


Congress also acted to raise the 
interest rate on government bonds 
held by the Civil Service Retirement 
Fund, a move which had been urged 
by both government employe unions 
and the Administration to cut down 
the actuarial deficit in the pension 
fund. 


A conference report on exten- 
sion of the Mexican farm labor 
program put the Administration on 
the spot as the conferees stripped 
from the measure a Senate-passed 
amendment which would have es- 
tablished a minimum wage for 
Mexican aliens brought in under 
contract—and indirectly for Ameri- 
can farm laborers with whom they 
sometimes compete. 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
had hailed the Senate version and 
expressed hope that the provision 
requiring that Mexican workers 
be paid at least 90 percent of 
the average farm wage in the 
state or nation, whichever is 
lower, would “reverse the down- 
ward trend in migratory labor 
earnings.” 


men had said that the program un- 
der which some 400,000 farm la- 
borers are brought in from Mexico 
each year should be continued only 
if major reforms were made. 


The conference bill made some 
improvements in the existing law, 
requiring that employers provide 
equal working conditions for 
American farm workers and 
limiting the type of jobs on which 
Mexicans can be used. The 
changes, however, fell far short 
of the Administration’s original 
proposals. 

The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee made a flanking attack on 
what conservatives have dubbed 
“back door spending”—authoriza- 
tion for agencies to draw money 
directly from the Treasury for spec- 
ified programs instead of going to 
Congress for annual appropriations. 
The committee’s attempt to strike 
out this authority in an appropria- 
tions bill containing funds for hous- 
ing and area redevelopment agen- 
cies apparently was rebuffed when 
a point of order struck the legisla- 
tive rider from the appropriations 
bill. 

This also struck out operating 
funds for the Housing & Home 
Finance Agency and Area Rede- 
velopment Administration, but the 
Senate was expected to restore the 


operating funds, 


Earlier, Administration spokes- 


Detroit Health Plan Hospital 
Dedicates $3 Million Wing 


Detroit—A $3 million addition to Metropolitan Hospital here was called “another milestone to- 
ward translating the fruits of medical science from the laboratory and medical journals to the 

corners where people live and seek service.” 
i| Dr. John D. Porterfield, United States deputy surgeon general, gave this view hailing the con- 
struction and renovation job which has added consultation offices for 30 physicians along with labora- 


400 patients a day and raised the 
hospital’s bed capacity to 181. 


Financed by UAW Loan 
The work was financed through 
a loan from the Auto, Workers, 
which has a conttact with the Com- 
munity Health. Association (CHA), 
a voluntary group*health plan spon- 
sored by the UAW and now being 
subscribed to by more than 7,000 
members of various labor organi- 
zations and other groups, including 
federal government agencies. 
UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey, 
member of the hospital board and 
chairman of its building committee, 
told of the union’s efforts for six 
and half years to acquire this hos- 
pital and health center and help set 
up the companion prepayment 
health agency—CHA. 
Tools for Health 

“These new facilities will give 
the staff the tools needed to im- 
prove the health of all the. citizens 
of the community,” said Mazey. 
“We now have the means of putting 
into effect a comprehensive pro- 
gram.” 

Mazey said it would have been 
a great deal easier to have set 
up a UAW-operated health cen- 
ter to serve its members alone 
but, instead, the union chose the 
more complicated and difficult 
route of supporting a community 
agency governed by a representa- 
tive board drawn from religion, 
education, public affairs, labor 
and industry. 


He said the main value of this 
project is in its character as a part- 
ner with a modern health care 
prepayment plan, an integrated pro- 
gram that “recognizes the revolu- 
tionary character of modern scien- 
tific medicine and boldly adjusts the 
administrative organization of health 
services in an attempt to bring the 
full range of modern medical care 
systematically and efficiently to the 
families of the members of the pre- 
payment plan.” 
One of the key principles of the 


director, Dr. Fred D. Mott, as “the 
practice of preventive medicine.” 


‘Add Life to Years’ 


said Porterfield, 


tory and X-ray facilities to handle? 


plan was described by its executive 


“The health talents of today,” 
“if applied to pre- 


have long ago destroyed life’s 
savor and purpose. 

“Therefore, this dedication is 
gratifying to us in the public health 
service, to see new methods of 
bringing together the consumer, the 
physicians and the hospital because 
only by such experiments and 
demonstrations can we make prog- 
ress toward our health goals.” 
Among the needs of health care, 
Porterfield suggested increased hos- 


“Woolworth 


pital research as a means of coping 
wih the upward spiral of hospital 
costs. This should be “through the 
development of more efficient meth- 
ods of patient. care, better tech- 
niques of administration, impreved 
design of physical plants and more 
effective coordination of commu- 
nity health resources,” he said. 


Other speakers included Mayor 
Louis C. Miriani and Gov. John B, 


Abandonment Sought 


The National Labor Relations Board has been urged by the AFL- 
CIO to change the so-called “Woolworth rule” which for seven 
years, the federation said, has permitted employers to escape unfair 
labor practice charges after interfering in union election campaigns. 
The “Woolworth doctrine” sets a cutoff date which the board 


Swainson of Michigan. 


Doctrine’ 


evidence of illegal interference. 
That date has been the one on 
which the NLRB issues an order 
for an election to be held within 
30 days. 

The federation has urged the 
board to reduce the chance of in- 
terference by using the date on 
which an election petition is filed— 
an earlier date—as the cutoff time. 


Under the Woolworth doctrine, 
unions have been foreclosed from 
protesting misconduct in about 25 
to 30 percent of the cases where 
interference has occurred, the 
board was told by AFL-CIO Gen. 
Counsel J. Albert Woll and by 
Theodore J. St. Antoine, associ- 
ate to Woll, in a brief and in oral 
argument, 


The AFL-CIO legal representa- 
tives urged the NLRB to overrule a 
decision made in an F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. case in 1954 and to re- 
instate the rule it previously fol- 
lowed—the A & P rule, involving 
misconduct during a longer period. 
The Woolworth rule, they said, has 
been proved “unsound in principle, 
harmful in operation,” and illogical 
in setting a cutoff date only 30 
days from an election. 

Such a rule, they said, “insulates” 
the employer from penalty for mis- 
conduct in the period before the 
election date is set and gives him 


uses in deciding if it will accept® 


date on which a notice of hearing 


his employes’ right to choose freely. 


At ‘the very least, they argued, 
the cutoff date in contested election 
cases should be moved back to the 


is issued by the NLRB. 


“It ill becomes a party to come 
before this board and insist upon 
his ‘right,’ before a certain cut- 
off date, to engage with impunity 
in activities which are in fact un- 
fair labor practices, and charge- 
able as such even under present 
rules,” the attorneys argued. 

The AFL-CIO was invited by 
the board to submit an “amicus 
curiae” brief detailing its opinion. 
So were the unaffiliated Teamsters, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

The board’s decision to recon- 
sider the Woolworth rule came aft- 
er the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers objected to an election at 


the Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co. plant, 
Mansfield, O., which was won by 
the Independent Electrical Workers 
Union, unaffiliated. After the 
NLRB issued a notice of hearing 
the company and the incumbent 
union negotiated a wage increase 
which the IVE said interfered with 
the employes’ free choice. 

Under the Woolworth doctrine 
the board may not consider this 


vention as well as cure, to anticipa-|am opportunity to interfere with 
tion as well as to counter-defense, 
could achieve much more than is 
presently accomplished in adding 
lite to the increasing years our 
predecessors gave us.” 
Through the conquest of com- 
municable diseases, he said, doc- 
tors have made possible an average 
life expectancy of some 70 years. 

“They added years to our lives,” 
he went on. “Today our task is 
the corollary one of adding life to 
our years so that our now longer- 
continued existence can be antici- 
pated with enjoyment, rather than 
with fear of disease, disability and 


action on its merits. 


NLRB Studying Curbs 


On Firms in Violations 


(Continued from Page 1) 
leaders is “no more than a ‘license 
fee for union-busting,’” he ac- 
knowledged the “apparent ineffec- 
tiveness” of the board’s usual orders 
to bad-faith employers. 

“The employer willingly pays 
such fees if it assures him of an 
operation free from unionism,” he 


Administrative enforcement of 
the federal law guaranteeing free 
organization and collective bar- 
gaining compels consideration of 
“more ingenious” remedies against 
violations, he said. 

McCulloch told his audience that 


desolation. 
Modern Challenge 


“To me the most important health 
challenge of our time is whether 
or not the health professions can 
confer the benison of good health 


On man’s latter years. 
“This challenge is so great be- 
cause it is fundamentally intol- 
erable to the human spirit that 
man, at any age, should be deeply 
in bondage to suffering and dis- 
ability, should be kept alive by 
the talents of health workers, 


said. 
Effective Remedies Sought 

“We at the labor board are now 
studying various ways of taking the 
profit out of unfair labor practices, 
whether committed by employers or 
unions.” 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act is a 
reminder that “government by in- 
junction in labor relations has long 
beén abhorred,” McCulloch said. 
But there have been “urgent re- 
quests” for more effective NLRB 
action in unfair-practice cases, “and 
we are giving these proposals the 
most serious study despite their un- 


even though illness and disability 


popular past.” 


a recent NLRB order delegating to 
regional directors the power to set 
up employe-representation elections 
had slashed the time lapse in de- 
ciding cases from an average of 
90 to 43 days. 

He said there was a “compelling” 
need for NLRB authority to dele- 
gate to regional directors the han 
dling of most unfair-practice cases, 
reserving to the board itself a dis 
cretionary power of review. 

A proposed NLRB reorganiza- 
tion plan to authorize this delega- 
tion, submitted by Pres. Kennedy to 
Congress, was rejected by a nar- 
row margin earlier in the session by 


the House. 
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72 May Get $80,000: — 


Back Pay 
After Ten Years 


North Hollywood, Calif.—The 


has directed the Knickerbocker Plastic Co., Inc., to pay $80,000 in 


Ordered 


National Labor Relations Board 


back wages to 72 employes fired illegally for union activities more | 7 


than 10 years ago. 


The lengthy search for the protection of the labor law involved x 


the Machinists. Last month the@ 


NLRB, in a parallel case, ordered 
Brown & Root, Inc., and eight other 
companies doing business as the 
Ozark Dam Constructors, to pay 
$55,000 to 54 building trades work- 
ers fired illegally more than 11 years 
ago at the Bull Shoals Dam near 
Mountain Home, Ark. 

Three NLRB members signed the 
order directing the Knickerbocker 
Plastic Co. to pay—Philip Ray 
Rodgers, Boyd Leedom and John 
H. Fanning. 

More than 10 years of legal 
battling have been marked by 
orders, decisions, hearings, briefs, 
arguments, answers, amended 
answers, and an amendment to 
an amended answer. The com- 
pany meantime has been taken 
over by another owner and the 
IAM now enjoys the protection 
of a union shop contract for pres- 
ent employes. 

These key dates in the dispute 
are taken from the record: 

“Apr. 1950—Knickerbocker em- 
ployes apply for IAM membership. 

June 1950—The company presi- 
dent sets up a bogus union, fires an 
IAM member, and the union files 
an unfair labor practice charge. 

Sept. 1950—The company un- 
ion wins an NLRB election. 

Jan. 1951—The NLRB holds a 
hearing on the IAM’s unfair labor 
practice charge. 


June 1951—The company fires . 
three employes who testified at the} = 


NLRB hearing. 


June 9, 1951—The workers}; 


strike and are fired. 

Mar. 24, 1952—The strike ends 
without a contract. The IAM asks 
the labor board for an order rein- 
stating the fired workers. 

Sept. 1952—An NLRB examiner 


sustains the IAM charge and rec-| : 
ommends reinstatement with back | : 


pay. 


management broke the law and or 
ders it to make fired or 
whole. 

Jan. 15, 1955—The U.S. Court 
of Appeals, 9th Circuit, orders the 
NLRB order enforced. 


Apr. 3, 1957—The NLRB re- 
gional director issues back pay 
specifications, and the board issues 
its findings and answer Oct. 15, 
1957. 

June 30, 1958—The trial exami- 
ner recommends that specific 
amounts of back pay be awarded 
to certain claimants and that other 
claims be denied. 

Aug. 29, 1961—The board issues 
a supplemental decision and order 
for back pay, and gives the regional 
director one year to report the final 
disposition of disputed cases. 

Back pay awards range from $20 


Brief Backs Principle 
Of Norris-LaGuardia 


The AFL-CIO has asked the Supreme Court not to “jeopardize 
the cause of industrial peace” by “letting down the bars” of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act limiting federal court injunctions in labor 


disputes. 


A test case on the issue of whether a union can be enjoined for 


alleged breach of contract contain-¢ 


to $4,682, 


ing a no-strike clause is scheduled 
to be argued before the Supreme 
eat when it reconvenes in Octo- 

r 

The immediate case involves the 
unaffiliated Teamsters. The AFL- 
CIO in a brief offered to the court 
has asked reversal of an injunction 
against the Teamsters. The federa- 
tion told the Supreme Court that 
“the basic issue posed by this case 
is of deepest concern to all laboring 
people.” 

Picket Line Set Up 

The Yellow Transit Freight Lines, 
Inc., of Wichita, Kan., obtained the 
federal district court injunction bar- 
Ting an organizational picket line 
set up by the Teamsters at terminals 
where non-union clerical employes 
worked. The company’s drivers, 
members of the same local, refused 
to cross the picket lines. 

Although the union had a 
clause permitting its members to. 
honor picket lines, the company 
charged that the effect of the 
picket line was to violate the no- 
strike contract prevision. The 
10th U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals upheld the injunction on 
the ground that no labor dispute 
existed and therefore the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act did not apply. 

The act, described in the AFL- 
CIO brief as “a-cornerstone of our 
national labor policy,” broadly re- 
stricted federal court injunctions in 
the area of peaceful’ strikes and 
peaceful picketing. 

The brief pointed to the rapid 
growth of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes in the period prior to passage 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act and 
urged that it “not be allowed to 
start anew.” 

Dissolution of an injunction on 


appeal two years after its issuance 
“does not restore the status quo” to 
the labor-management dispute, the 
AFL-CIO declared. 


“In the meantime the strike has 
died,” it noted. 


Company Claim Assailed 

Assailing the claim of company 
attorneys that the Taft-Hartley Act 
permits injunctions against peace- 
ful picketing or work stoppages 
when a breach of contract is in- 
volved, the AFL-CIO emphasized 
that language which would have 
specifically permitted such injunc- 
tions was deleted in conference 
before the bill was passed. The fed- 
eration brief added: 


“The conclusion is inescapable. 
Congress expressly considered the 
suggestion that the anti-injunction 
ban of Norris-LaGuardia be lifted 
in the case of suits for violations 
of collective bargaining agree- 
ments. And Congress expressly 
rejected that suggestion.” 


The AFL-CIO held that until is- 
suance of the injunction’in the case 
before the court, “unions could 
agree to no-strike clauses without 
fear that they might» thereby be 
surrendering time-honored protec- 
tions under Norris-LaGuardia.” 

“Specifically, they did not have 
to fear that: their movements along 
the often ill-defined, unmapped 
pathways. of labor relations would 
suddenly be confronted by the blunt, 
undiscriminating roadblock of a 
labor injunction,” it added. 

“Should such injunctions be up- 
held, unions everywhere would nec- 
essarily become less receptive to no- 
strike clauses. The result could 
well be to jeopardise rather than ad- 


Apr. 30, 1953—The NLRB finds | : 


THE UNION LABEL & Service Trades Council of Greater New 
York and Long Island marked its 50th anniversary with a cake made 
by the American Bakery & Confectionery Workers, and a proclama- 
tion by Mayor Wagner proclaiming September as Union Label 
Month. Shown left to right are Deputy Mayor Paul Screvane, Ruby 
“Miss Union Maid” Gordon, and Pres. Moe Rosen of the Label 
Trades Council. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


group has suffered repeated set- 
backs and defeats. 

The 22-member Chamber of 
Commerce committee included 
businessmen and _ industrialists 
described by AFL-CIO officials 
in their states in terms such as 
“notoriously anti-union.” 


Camp, the committee chairman, 
is described by the California AFL- 
CIO as a multi-millionaire cotton 
and alfalfa grower with interests in 
agricultural processing operations. 
A contributor to the unsuccessful 
1958 drive for a state “right-to- 
work” law, he is listed as having 
“a long history of anti-labor activi- 
ties.” 

The Texas AFL-CIO described 
Howard Jensen, vice president and 
general counsel of the Lone Star 
Steel Corp., Dallas, as representing 
“probably the leading union-busting 
company in Texas.” 

John Ben Shepperd was de- 
scribed as having “a record of labor- 
liberal witch-hunting dating back 
to World War II.” He once was 
attorney-general of Texas. 
Another committee member, 
Robert H. Spahn, production man- 
ager of the Oklahoma Publishing 
Co., Oklahoma City, was listed by 
the State AFL-CIO as a charter 
member of the board of Okla- 
homans for Right-to-Work. His 
company which publishes the city’s 
only two daily newspapers, was re- 
ported to have driven out the 
Typographical and other printing 
trades unions. 

Frank Ault, described by the 
Florida State AFL-CIO as a non- 
union roofing contractor, has been 
chairman of his state’s “right-to- 
work” organization and has spon- 


Wage-Hour Manual 
Undergoes Revision 


The text of the new Fair 
Labor Standards (wage-hour) 
Act, and details of new rules 
of coverage and exemptions, 
are reported by the Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., in a 
revised edition of a manual. 

“The New Wage and Hour 
Law” was prepared by the 
staff of Labor Relations Re- 
porter. The 366-page book 
may be purchased for $9.50 
from BNA Inc., 1231-24th 
Street, N.W., Washington 7, 
me: 


vance the cause of industrial peace.” 


CofC Sets Campaign 
To Ban Union Shop 


sored legislation to toughen the 
existing Florida open-shop law by 
banning dues checkoffs and agency- 
shop agreements. 

L. E. Haight is general counsel 
of the J. R. Simplot Co., Boise, 
Ida., whose president was so closely 
identified with an unsuccessful ef- 
fort to enact a “work” bill in the 
last session of the legislature that 
the measure was dubbed the “Simp- 
lot bill.” 

Another committee member from 
Utah, R. V. Hansberger, is presi- 
dent of Boise Cascade Co. The state 
labor federation said that the com- 
pany, which had union shop agree- 
ments for many years, this year has 
refused to agree to continuation of 
the provision. 

Another Californian, Parker Holt, 
Stockton farm equipment distribu- 
tor, was also active in the 1958 
R-T-W campaign and has fought 
organization of his workers with 
“militant anti-labor policies.” 

William B. Prosser of Hagers- 
town, Ind., is president of the Per- 
fect Circle Corp. 

Still another committee member, 
Jonathan C. Gibson, general coun- 
sel of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, is the author of pam- 
phlets which have been distributed 
by both the Chamber of Commerce 
and the R-T-W committee. 

Earl C. Swanson is president of 
the Andersen Corp., Bayport, 
Minn., described by the State AFL- 
CIO as “notoriously anti-union.” 

Other state reports identify 
George T. Fox, president of the 
Reynolds Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mo., as “extremely conserva- 
tive”; A. H. Borden, Elizabeth, 
N. J., as a non-union employer; 
C. Douglas Cairns, Burlington, 
Vt., as a member of the Vermont 
“right-to-work” organization. 
Fred C. Edwards, industrial rela- 
tions official, with Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., is de- 
scribed by the Rubber Workers 
local which deals with him as 
openly anti-union and “a perfect 
man for the CofC job.” 

The CofC committee also in- 
cludes E. M. Brabant, an official 
of Applied Power Industries, Inc., 
Milwaukee; Cully A. Cobb, head of 
Ruralist Press, Atlanta; J. E. Holt- 
zinger, Altoona, Pa., publisher; 
John R. Jury, Southwest Grease & 
Oil Co., Wichita, Kan.; Paul Ste- 
phanz, Burlington, N. C., banker; 


William B. Sweetland, Klamath 
Falls, Ore., publisher, and Lloyd W. 


Walsh-Healey 


Speed-up Set 
By Goldberg 


Labor Sec::.Arthur J. Goldberg 
has announced a speed-up of Walsh- 
Healey Act procedures to determine 
industry prevailing minimum wages 
which must be paid by firms award- 
ed government supply contracts. 


Goldberg says the new proce- 
dures should reduce the time-lag 
between industry wage surveys 
and determination of new mini- 
mum pay rates “to less than one 
year.” He said the lag has aver- 
aged between two and three years 
and ‘has sometimes exceeded four 
years, , 


Two years ago AFL-CIO Pres. 

George Meany charged that the 
effectiveness of the act was being 
“nullified” by prolonged adminis- 
trative procedures. 
Meany complained to :then Sec. 
of Labor James P. Mitchell that 
frequent reopened hearings amount- 
ed to a “reward” to employers for 
non-cooperation. 

Goldberg also announced that 
he will appoint a labor-manage- 
ment advisory committee to help 
assure that the Walsh-Healey Act 
will be administered “properly 
and equitably.” 

He said the following actions 
will be taken to speed up the de- 
cision-making procedures: 

e@ A shorter timetable for pre- 
paring and approving wage ques- 
tionnaires and collecting and tabu- 
lating survey data. 

@ A 30-day limit for filing briefs 
after hearings and a 21-day limit 
for filing comments on a proposed 
determination. 

@ Final decisions to be effective 
seven days after publication in the 
Federal Register. 

@ Requests for postponements of 
conferences or hearings will be re- 
jected except in “exceptional cir- 
cumstances.” 

Goldberg added that “as a guar- 
antee of fairness, comments on ten- : 
tative decisions will be reviewed by 
persons other than those who par- 
ticipated in the hearings or in the 
drafting of the tentative decisions.” 


NLRB Rejects 


Challenge on 
Elections 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has rejected an employer’s 
claim that the board exceeded its 
authority when it delegated election 
powers to NLRB regional offices 
last May. 


The five board members voted 
unanimously to direct an election 
by Oct. 11 among employes of 
the Wallace Shops, Inc., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., a retail ready-to-wear 
apparel shop owned by Darling 
Shops Corp. 

The election was requested by 
Retail Clerks Local 1529. The em- 
ployer moved to dismiss the elec- 
tion petition with these arguments: 

@ The company’s gross volume 
of business does not meet NLRB 
jurisdictional standards (the board 
found that the company’s 1961 
business probably will exceed $500,- 
000 and therefore will meet the 
standard). 

@ The NLRB exceeded the au- 
thority of the law when it delegated 
its powers in election cases to its 
regional directors (the board said 
the employer failed to specify in 
what way it exceeded its authority). 

@ The NLRB failed to follow 
the procedure set up in the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act (the 
board found no merit in this 
claim). 

The board also held thatthe 
Memphis regional director, though 
given authority to act, did not do 
so but referred the dispute back to 


Taggert, Cody, Wyo., contractor. 


the board for a decision, 
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Hammarskjold Death Threat toUN Life 


Assembly Gloomy on 
Soviet ‘Troika’ Drive 


By Arnold Beichman 
United Nations, N. Y.—Can the United Nations be saved? 
This is the flaming question facing the world organization as it 
nears the 16th year of its tremulous existence. The mysterious death 


of Dag Hammarskjold has served to bring the UN crisis of existence |} 


to a dramatic head a little sooner 


than if he were still alive. 


The war of aggression against the® 


UN, formally initiated by shoe- 
pounding Premier_ Khrushchev a 
year ago, has been aided .immeas- 
urably by the sudden loss of the 
UN secretary-general whose annual 
report warned that the UN was 
on the brink of disaster. 


If there is any optimism amidst 
the encircling gloom along the 
East River, it is that the now- 
questionable future of the UN 
can no longer be smothered in 
double-talk, in empty rhetoric. 


The UN crisis is here and now. 
Its enemies are determined to render 
the UN so impotent that never 
again would it be able to move in 
anyway whatsoever against Soviet- 
inspired acts of subversion or con- 
quest of free peoples. 


In simple words, the Soviet Un- 
jon is out to turn the UN into a 
Soviet satellite as rapidly as possi- 
ble. If that attempt should lead to 
“Mthe destruction of the UN, there 
wouldn't be a Kremlin tear at its 
demise. 


The question as to whether 
the UN can be saved is not di- 
rected to its possible transforma- 
tion into an anti-Communist or- 
ganization. That couldn’t happen 
for many reasons—the paralyzing 
Soviet veto; Soviet power over 
many unaligned nations which 
shun involvement in what is 
called the “cold war”; the im- 
munity for the Soviet Union 
when it violates the UN charter, 
as in the invasion of Hungary; 
and the unwillingness of UN 


Back UN Day, 
Labor Urged 
By Goldberg 


It is a matter of great importance 
that American labor organizations 
“take an active and continuing in- 
terest in the activities of many 
United Nations agencies,” Sec. of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg said in 
a statement stressing the significance 
of United Nations Day on Oct. 24. 

Goldberg’s message was released 
before the death of UN Sec.-Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjold in a_ plane 
crash in Africa. 

He pointed out that the UN, 
since its inception, has been a vital 
force for peace and stability. 

“No small part of its success is 
due to its constructive efforts to 
provide welfare and raise living 
standards for underprivileged peo- 
ples,” he said. 

“The American labor movement 
is also greatly concerned with the 
economic improvement of that two- 
thirds of the earth’s population 
which is undernourished, ill-clothed 
and poorly housed. It finds com- 
mon purpose with the UN in a 
common desire to make this a bet- 
ter world for all.” 


The U.S. Committee for the 
United Nations, in which the 
AFL-CIO, the Machinists and 
the Teachers hold membership, 
has urged local and international 
unions and central bodies to 
participate in UN Day. 

A kit that includes display ma- 
terials, suggestions for setting up 
programs, a copy .of Pres. Ken- 
nedy’s UN Day proclamation and 
a bibliography may be obtained by 
unions from the committee at 375 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


member nations to do anything 
more about such violations than 
to pass noble resolutions. 


able to function in the future on any 
level whatsoever on the Congo, on 
Berlin, on expansion and adminis- 
tration of technical and economic 
aid for the new countries of Asia 
and Africa, and through the con- 
tinuance of what was once a well- 
trained secretariat to implement 
actions taken by UN bodies. 

However weak and fumbling the 
UN has been over recent years, it 
had meaning, if only as a world 
forum where governments could 
debate issues and explore possible 
solutions. On a secretariat level, 
the UN was able to offer disadvan- 
taged countries some kind of help. 

Today even this kind of UN 
effectiveness is in the balance. 
Soviet and satellite citizens have 
moved into strategic secretariat 
posts and are thus thinning what 
was once the UN’s proud boast— 
an international civil service loyal 
only to the UN. 

The Soviet Union has demanded 
the end of the office of the secre- 
tary-general. In its place, Khrush- 
chev has proposed the “troika”—a 
three-man directorate consisting of 
one Communist, one Westerner and 
one “neutral’”—to manage the UN. 

This obvious maneuver would 
mean the end of the UN as a 
significant force in world affairs and 
enough UN member states know it. 
So proposed compromises are being 
trotted out which in essence would 
accomplish Soviet objectives but 
with less visible crudity. 

Publicly, delegates to the 16th 
General Assembly session which 
opened so somberly speak with 
brave reassurance for the future. 
Privately, these same _ delegates 
speak fearfully about the days and 
weeks ahead. One delegate, an 
Asian, said: 

“For some years now, the UN 
has been without legs and arms. 
Today it is without a head, How 
can it live even if it still has a 
soul?” 


Saving the UN from extinction is | | 
a reference to whether it will be| 


&> 
be 


Left to right: Henry B. Wehrle, 
chapter; Kanawha Valley Labor 


Red Cross social welfare aide. 


WEST VIRGINIA LABOR’S contribution to aid victims of July 19 
flash flood at Charleston is turned over to American Red Cross. 


Jr., chairman of area Red Cross 
Council Pres. Harry B. Janney; 


State AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Benjamin W. Skeen; Mrs. Irene Perkins, 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the UN, Meany asserted, “the en- 
tire liberty-loving world and especi- 
ally the peoples of Africa and Asia 
have lost an irreplaceable fighter 
for peace and human progress.” 

Hammarskjold in his final report 
predicted a three-headed directorate 
would mean the collapse of the UN. 
The feeling is shared by the wester 
world and by many of the a 
aligned nations. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko made it plain the Commu- 
nist bloc would bend every effort 
to capitalize on the situation 
growing out of Hammarskjold’s 
death to push for the “troika” 
plan. The UN charter would 
have to be amended to permit the 
shift. Gromyko has coupled this 
demand with renewal of the Reds’ 
now traditional insistence that 
Red China be admitted. The 
U.S. has seconded New Zealand’s 
motion that the admission ques- 
tion be put on the agenda, though 
it still opposes the admission 
itself. 

Meany, in a wire to the Commit- 
tee of One Million holding a rally 
in New York, restated the AFL- 
CIO’s opposition to the admission 
of Red China to the UN. 

Meany said that Red China is 
“completely disqualified” from 


VOLUNTEER WORKERS for the labor-backed Greater New York 
Fund include Carol Burnett, musical comedy star and a member of 
the Television & Radio Artists (AFTRA). Here she is receiving a 
$6,000 check for the fund from Commissioner of Hospitals Ray E. 
Trussell, who is acting on behalf of the department Employes’ 
Community Fund. 


Meany Asks Assembly 
To Save UN Charter 


membership because the regime 
has been imposed by a foreign 
power; that the government exer- 
cises control through denying 
its people. fundamental human 
rights; that it has been found 
guilty of aggression against the 
UN. 

Admission of Red China, he de- 
clared, would “gravely undermine 


sinister schemes to dominate this 


-| vital world organization and destroy 


its effectiveness . . .” 


As the assembly moved into its 
Opening days with apparent symp- 
toms of paralysis stemming from 
Hammarskjold’s death, there were 
these developments: 

@ Mongi Slim of Tunisia was 
elected assembly president by a 96- 
to-0 vote. He is the first representa- 
tive from Africa to be elected pres- 
ident of the assembly. 

@ Pres. Kennedy prepared for a 
major speech to the UN. 

@ US. Sec. of State Dean Rusk 
and Gromyko held private talks on 
the Berlin and other critical issues. 

Hammarskjold’s death brought 
expressions of shock and regret 
from all parts of the world except 
those ruled by Communists. The 
Soviet delegate, Valerian A. Zorin, 
politely joined other members of 
the Security Council in offering 
“condolences” but bluntly pointed 
out that Russia for the past year 
had not recognized Hammarskjold 
as a UN official. 

The free labor world’s regret was 
made known by Sec.-Gen. Omer 
Becu of the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, who said the or- 
ganization was “deeply shocked” at 


:|the deaths of Hammarskjold and 
;|his companions 
; | duty in Congo.” 


“in execution of 


“Fifty-six million workers in 
the free trade unions of the 
world,” he said, “express their 
sincere and profound grief at the 
loss of an outstanding figure who 
always worked untiringly despite 
immense difficulties for the pres- 
ervation of world peace and for 
upholding justice in international 
relations. 

The AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. cabled Arne Geiger, presi- 
dent of the ICFTU and of the 
Swedish Trade Union Federation, 
mourning Hammarskjold’s death. 

IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther de- 
clared there could be no greater 
tribute to him “than a stronger UN 
and a greater determination to build 
a spirit of genuine internationalism 
as a sane basis for Peace and sur- 
vival.” v 


the UN and greatly assist Moscow’s} 


West Virginia 
Labor Flood 
Fund $43,000 


Charleston, W. Va.—AFL-CIO 
unions collected $43,330 during 
August to aid victims of the West 
Virginia flash flood which hit the 
Charleston area July 19, killing 22 


| persons and damaging 1,600 homes. 


State AFL-CIO Sec-Treas. Ben- 
jamin W. Skeen said $34,149 of 
the amount had been contribut- 
ed by the Glass Bottle Blowers, 
its local unions and their em- 
ployers. The donations are being 
used for -direct relief of GBBA 
members among the flood vic- 
tims. 


All other donations were turned ~ 


over to the American Red Cross for 
flood relief based on need. This 
fund drive was sparked by the State 
AFL-CIO, the West Virginia Build- 
ing & Construction Trades Council, 
the Kanawha Valley Labor Coun- 
cil and the Charleston Building 
Trades Council. 

Skeen said that “every penny” of 
the amount collected for the Red 
Cross “has been turned over with- 
out administrative expense.” 

Funds raised by the Glass Bottle 
Blowers are being administered by 
a committee made up of four un- 
ion representatives and the person- 
nel director of the Owens-Illinois 
plant where many of the flood vic- 
tims worked. 

One GBBA member lost four 
children and his home in the dis- 
aster, Twenty-two others saw 
their homes swept away or heav- 
ily damaged. 

More than $10,000 was contrib- 
uted by GBBA members through- 
out the nation and the international 
union added a matching contribu- 
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tion. Union members at the Owens- 
Illinois plant chipped in $8,743 for 
their fellow workers and manage- 
ment added $5,000. 


SAG to Curb 
Agents’ Film 
Producing 


The Screen Actors Guild has 
called a halt to waivers of its regu- 
lations barring talent agencies from 
engaging in film production -while 
representing actors in the field. 

In a series of proposals for a 
new agreement with the Artists’ 
Managers Guild, SAG served no- 
tice that effective Jan. 1 it will not 
grant or renew any waivers of its 
longtime prohibition against an 
agent being a producer. 

Involved, says SAG, is a “serious 
conflict of interests” between the 
functions of an employer (the pro- 
ducer) and of an agent represent- 
ing the interests of an employe (the 
actor). 


SAG’s proposals noted that 
waivers of the regulation have 
been granted to a number of 
agents since 1952 to encourage 
and promote television film 
production at a time when the 
motion picture industry was de- 
pressed. 


“The waivers have served their 
purpose; the reasons for their crea- 
tion no longer exist,” the statement 
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